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POETRY 


Ambitions  of  An  Aviatrix 

SOLVEIG   LlLJEGREN 

I  used  to  long  to  own  a  flivver, 
A  little  shining  Ford  sedan; 

But  I  no  longer  want  a  car, 
For  I'm  an  aviation  "fan." 

So  now  an  airplane's  what  I  crave; 

Today  I  long  to  learn  to  fly — 
To  be  as  free  as  any  bird, 

And,  fearless,  soar  about  the  sky. 

My  plane  will  be  like  Lindy's  own, 
A  little  thing  of  silver-grey; 

With  singing  heart,  and  roaring  hum, 
We'll  "loop  the  loop"  most  ev'ry  day. 


Thoughts 

Elizabeth  Dunlavy,  February,  1930 

On  sunny  days,  my  thoughts  all  fly, 
Lp  with  the  larks  that  soar  so  high, 
They  drift  and  swoop  in  azure  skies, 
"Til  tired,  but  joyous,  by  and  by 
They  alight. 

Like  gulls  at  other  days  at  sea, 
My  thoughts  in  fear  from  tempests  flee, 
Or  o'er  the  billows  cry  with  glee, 
'Til  back  again  they  come  to  me 
In  flight. 

When  come  the  days  so  dull  and  drear, 
The  sun  is  covered,  the  sky  not  clear, 
These  days,  the  birds  you  do  not  hear, 
For  then  they  shrink  away  in  fear 
Of  the  right. 


They  cringe  and  cower,  o'ercome  with  fright, 
And  there  they  stay  through  blackest  night, 
But  suddenly  there  comes  a  light; 
With  joyous  cries,  they  rise  in  flight 
In  the  light. 

And  oft.  like  humming  birds  so  rare, 
They  flit  about  without  a  care, 
Be  the  weather  dull  or  fair, 
Wings  of  iridescence  wear, 
Oh  so  bright. 


Life 


Dorothy  Litchfield,  June,  1930 

A  wild  and  weary  world  she's  called, 

But  yet  so  old  and  dear; 
She's  turned  and  turned  and  never  stalled, 

And  blunders  on  without  a  fear. 

There  are  folks  who  are  provoking, 

And  tasks  that  are  a  care; 
But  life  to  me  is  not  so  prosy, 

Enriched  by  friends  so  fair. 


A  Ghostly  Revel 

Edith  Nye,  June,  1930 

Click,  clack,  click  .  .  .  The  dead  are  dancing; 
Tis  midnight;  death,  itself,  is  prancing, 
Fluttering  around  in  shrouds  of  white, 
Tapping  tombs  in  dead  of  night. 

Click,  clack,  click  .  .  .  Death  rasps  his  fiddle; 
This,  at  midnight,  t'  eternal  riddle; 
There's  a  hollow  sound,  a  clacking  noise, 
Weird  figures  vainly  seeking  joys. 

Click,  clack,  click  .  .  .  Goes  the  grisly  violin, 
Dancing  grim  skeletons  with  talons  thin, 
Running  and  leaping  in  ghostly  shrouds, 
'Neath  gloomy,  lowering,  tempest  clouds. 
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Click,    clack,    click  .  .  .  The    crazing,    monotonous 

sound, 
Broken,  as  a  moan  like  a  groan,  creeps  round, 
Grim  white  skeletons  glide  in  the  dark, 
In  and  out  where  the  trees  stand  stark. 

Click,  clack,  click  .  .  .  What  a  ghostly  band, 
Forming  gaunt  rings,  hand  in  hand. 
There's  crackling  of  bones,  and  thin  arms  toss, 
As  wraiths  pair  off  on  the  slimy  moss. 

Click,     clack,     click  .  .  .  They    are     hushed     and 

flown; 
The  morn  is  at  hand,  for  the  cock  has  blown. 
'Twas  a  gala  night  for  the  souls  set  free, 
And  it  will  go  on  through  eternity. 


And  I  shall  have  a  dear  Love, 
A  sweet  Love,  a  true-Love, 
He'll  be  captain  of  my  ship 
And  bring  her  safely  in. 


In  the  Lonely  Midnight 

Evangeline  Zinck,  June,  1929 

In  the  lonely  midnight 

My  soul  awakes 

And  stands  revealed, 

Freed  from  a  fettering  mask 

Of  propriety 

Assumed  for  passers-by 

Who  elbow  for  the  front  lines 

And  jostle  commonly.  .  .  . 

The  starshine  and  the  moonshine 

Fling  narrow  beams  of  light 

Across  my  window  pane, 

Calling  with  a  Sirene's  voice 

Of  mellow  gold — 

My  soul  arises  from  its  tumbled  bed  of  slumber, 

Floats  through  the  mists 

Of  Inspiration 

Upward,  upward.  .  .  . 

When  the  morning  dawns, 

I  arise,  assume  my  mask 

And  saunter  forth  to  do  the  marketing. 


Red  Berries,  White  Berries 

Jorgen  Tessman,  June,  1931 

Her  hair  was  scarlet;  her  eyes  were  green; 

She  was  a  bird  ruffled  in  flight; 
And  the  only  time  that  she  was  seen 

Was  the  end  of  day  and  the  start  of  night. 

She  lay  all  day  in  a  tall  white  bed, 
Her  pillow  streaming  with  scarlet  hair; 

She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  cool  forehead 
And  smoothed  her  shoulders  white  and  bare. 

She  sighed,  and  she  wanted  a  lover  to  come, 
Out  of  the  east  where  the  skies  are  grey; 

She  sighed  and  wanted  a  lover  to  come; 
She  waited  and  watched  for  him  every  day. 

"Red  berries!     White  berries! 
Ering  me  a  lover. 
Look  in  the  pine  logs, 
Look  in  the  clover, 
Look  in  the  sea  mist, 
Look  on  the  beach, 
Red  berries!     White  berries! 
Find  me  a  lover." 

She  made  him  a  supper  .  .  .  she  lit  him  a  light, 
From  three  red  candles  she  found  on  a  shelf; 

She  sat  up  to  find  him  most  half  the  night, 
And  then  ate  her  supper  all  by  herself. 

She  sang  from  her  window  each  night  for  her  lover, 
Her  bright  scarlet  hair  lit  afire  by  the  moon. 

"Red  berries!  White  berries!  find  me  a  lover, 
Red  berries,  white  berries  find  me  one  soon." 


Chateaux  en  Espagne 

Betty  Evans,  June,  1929 

I  shall  have  a  little  white  house, 
A  dear  house,  a  wee  house, 
I  shall  have  my  dream-house — 
When  my  ship  comes  in! 

I  shall  have  a  rose-tree 

A  red,  red  rose-tree 

I  shall  have  a  rose  tree  and  a  yellow  singing-bird. 


The  ships  came  into  the  harbor's  cover 

(Old  people,  young  people,  sad  people,  gay); 

But  they  did  not  bring  her  her  long  sought  lover, 
From  out  of  the  east  where  the  skies  are  grey. 

The  people  all  found  her  stiff  and  dead 

(Her  shoulders  were  white,  her  shoulders  were 
bare) ; 

And  streaming  over  her  tall  white  bed, 
Were  the  wandering  fingers  of  scarlet  hair. 

"Red  berries!    White  berries  find  me  a  lover, 
Look  in  the  moonlght, 

Look  in  the  shadows, 
Find  me  a  lover.  .  .  ." 
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A  PROCLAMATION 

Avice  C.  Morton,  June,  1930 

The  twelfth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  will-  mark  the  passing  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  since  the 
birth  of  the  sixteenth  president  of  these 
Lnited  States — Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  the  savior  of  the  Union,  Lincoln 
stands  in  the  history  by  the  side  of 
George  Washington,  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  He  was  not  merely  a  states- 
man, not  merely  a  man  who  sat  in  a  high 
seat  and  planned  mighty  deeds;  he  was  a 
man  whose  whole  life  seems  a  part  of  the 
national  existence.  By  the  gift  of  that 
life,  he  preserved  the  Union;  and  he  gave 
it  ungrudingly,  without  a  thought  of  its 
worth. 

Born  among  the  lowest  of  the  lowly, 
raised  in  a  miserable  hut  of  the  Kentucky 
wilderness,  having  but  a  year's  schooling 
in  his  life — this  was  the  boy  who  rose  to 
the  highest  honor  in  these  United  States. 
Because  of  his  undying  faith  and  courage, 
his  determination  for  'better  things,  his 
straight-forward  opinions  and  writings, 
he  holds  a  high  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

His  untimely  death  by  an  assassin 
brought  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  bitter 
criticisms  which  he  had  borne  for  four 
years.  Then  it  was  that  poets  and 
orators  sang  his  praise,  and  one  wrote  of 
him: 

"A  blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles  and 

tears, 
A  quaint  knight-errant  of  the  pioneers; 
A  homely  hero,  born  of  star  and  sod; 
A  peasant  prince;  a  masterpiece  of  God." 

This  simple  man,  sprung  from  the  soil, 
had  risen  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
nation  and  wielded  dictatorial  power. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  these 
United  States  of  America,  had  any  presi- 


dent had  such  power  as  Lincoln.  And 
yet  he  never  lost  his  sense  of  proportion. 

Phillips  Brooks  has  said  of  him: 
"There  are  men  as  good  as  he,  but  they 
do  bad  things;  there  are  men  as  intelli- 
gent as  he,  but  they  do  foolish  things. 
In  him,  goodness  and  intelligence  com- 
bined, and  made  their  best  result  of 
wisdom." 

Therefore,  in  due  respect  and  honor  to 
this  man,  I  hereby  find  it  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  set  aside  the  twelfth  day 
of  February  each  year,  and  call  it  Lincoln 
Day.  It  is  my  cherished  hope  that  the 
youth  of  America  will  find  Abraham  Lin- 
coln an  example,  that  they  will  endeavor 
to  follow  his  path,  and  create  for  tomor- 
row a  better  and  more  respected  nation 
of  men. 

Issued  at  an  Educational  Center  at 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine  by  a 
student  of  the  Quincy  Senior  High  School. 

God  save  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 


MARCH  MODES 

William  Paterson,  June,  1929 

Just  a  word  or  two  on  clothes.  No,  this 
does  not  concern  the  ladies,  though,  in 
passing,  we  may  mention  that  we  are  not 
a  little  flattered  to  find  our  sisters  adopt- 
ing masculine  fashions  at  present,  even  to 
the  haircut. 

Why  should  not  we  retaliate?  For  in- 
stance, earrings  look  very  chic,  at  times, 
with  a  musicians  crop;  why  not  try  the 
effect  on,  or  in,  male  ears  for  a  change? 

At  present,  our  dress  is  much  too  drab 
and  colorless.  True,  we  allow  ourselves  a 
little  latitude  in  thunder  and  lightning 
pullovers,  socks,  and  ties,  but  in  the  main, 
my  brethren,  we  fall  far  short  of  sartorial 
picturesqueness  in  the  ensemble.  Take 
the     dinner-jacket,  for  instance.     A  sad, 
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sorrowful,  funereal  affair,  without  even 
brass  buttons  to  relieve  the  monotony. 
Let's  introduce  a  note  of  novelty  and  have 
these  garments  with  elbow  sleeves  or  with 
one  sleeve  only.  Another  idea,  the  jacket 
might  be  skilfully  slashed  to  show  quite  a 
charming  little  waistcoat  of  bois-de-rose 
crepe-de-chene.  Then  again,  the  evening 
dress  jacket,  with  its  highly  undecorative 
appendages.  Picture  the  effect  of  trim- 
ming them  ever  so  tastefully  with  button- 
flowers  in  variegated  shades.  The  bolder 
spirits  might  indulge  in  a  trail  of  shaded 
•  feathers  or  a  charming  posy. 

Now,  about  button-holes.  Lots  of  men 
sport  them,  of  course,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  effect  is  enhanced  when 
the  button-hole  nestles  in  soft  fur.  Think, 
too,  of  the  comfort  of  a  cosy  squirrel  or 
minx  collar  tickling  one's  ears  these  chilly 
days. 

About  hats.  What  could  be  more  unin- 
spiring, nay,  even  soul-destroying,  than 
the  derby,  both  to  the  wearer  and  ob- 
server. The  addition  of  a  floral  wreath 
or  an  ostrich  clump  would  transform  the 
offending  headgear.  For  stove-pipe  hats, 
the  only  permissible  trimming  is  ospray, 
white,  of  course,  for  weddings  and  other 
similar  disasters. 

Need  we  say  anything  about  an  um- 
brella? Why  do  we  still  remain  faithful 
to  the  old-fashioned  portable  tent  with 
crook  handles,  when  we  might  adopt  the 
chubby,  dainty,  and  in  tasteful  shades 
and  tones  to  suit  the  color-complex  of  the 


owner  or  acquirer 


? 


It  only  wants  one  spirit,  slightly  more 
adventurous  than  his  fellows,  to  start  the 
movement.  Cannot  something  be  done 
about  it? 


THE  BEST  LIE 

Morgan  O'Regan,  February,  1930 

Sir    Alexis    Greese,    noted    sportsman, 
has  a  hobby.  It  is  the  telling  of  short,  un- 


doubtedly fabulous,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  entertaining  stories.  Here  is  one  of 
them  as  he  told  it  himself: 

"One  day,  I  was  out  hunting,  and  ill- 
luck  was  following  me.  I  hadn't  bagged 
a  single  grouse.  My  double  barrel  shot- 
gun, fully  loaded,  was  apparently  fated  to 
remain  idle,  when  suddenly,  about  fifty 
feet  to  my  right,  I  perceived  a  wild  tur- 
key browsing  on  a  tree  limb.  Ah!  meat! 
I  took  careful  aim  and  was  about  to  fire 
when  I  heard  a  flapping  of  wings  to  the 
left.  At  that,  I  saw  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
flying  very  low.  A  couple  of  geese  would 
be  better  than  a  turkey.  So  I  sighted 
the  geese  and  was  about  to  pull  trigger 
when  a  crashing  of  bushes  sounded. 
There  stood  a  deer  right  in  front  of  me. 
Again  I  changed  my  mind.  Me  for  the 
deer.  I  was  just  about  to  bring  down  the 
deer,  when  there  came  a  hissing  sound  to 
my  ears.  I  looked  down;  gad!  a  snake. 
In  great  horror,  I  dropped  my  gun, 
which  exploded  and  knocked  me  into  a 
nearby  pond.  I  climbed  out,  soaking  wet 
and  weighing  about  a  ton.  Imagine  my 
amazement  on  discovering  the  effects  of 
my  recent  experience.  When  the  barrels 
exploded,  one  killed  the  turkey,  the  other 
killed  a  bunch  of  geese.  The  force  of  the 
charge  caused  the  gun  to  fly  through  the 
air.  It  struck  the  deer  on  the  temple, 
killing  him.  The  trigger  had  dropped  out 
and  had  fallen  down  the  snake's  mouth, 
strangling  it.  These  weird  sights  stunned 
me,  and  as  I  reached  in  my  pockets  for 
my  smelling  salts,  lo!  my  pockets  were 
full  of  fishes." 


REVELATIONS  FROM  AN  ORGAN 
SEAT 

Maryon  Williams,  February,  1930 

Whir-r-r-goes  the  motor,  and  I  climb 
to  my  perch  to  earn  my  daily  bread. 
Clicks  follow,  significant  of  the  fact  that 
stops  are  going  down.  These  small 
noises  are  only  heard  by  my  trained  ears; 
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I  might  say  trained,  but  to  be  more  truth- 
ful, I  mean  immune  ears.  They  are 
immune,  sometimes,  to  the  shrill  utterings 
of  the  mob  of  highly  strung  creatures 
occupying  the  first  five  or  six  rows.  The 
Regent  Theatre  specializes  in  hysterically 
nervous  animals. 

The  lights  go  off,  and  the  following  is 
left  unsaid.  You've  been  in  the  "Regent" 
or  maybe  the  "Merchant:"  Then  you 
know  "News  of  the  Day"  follows,  and 
these  boisterous  youngsters,  without  dif- 
ferentiating funerals  from  Annapolis  pa- 
rades, clap  all  the  way  through  in  a  bliss- 
ful state  of  ecstasy.  Then  comes  the 
comedy;  slapstick  mixed  with  gooey, 
squash  pies,  always  makes  a  big  hit  with 
the  juvenile  critics. 

Large,  glaring  titles  next  announce, 
Lillian  Gish,  in  "The  Wind."  I  sigh 
resignedly  and  prepare  my  folios  for  a 
heart-rending,  storm-tossed  heroine.  I 
am  always  very  disdainful  of  Lillian,  be- 
cause her  attitude  is  one  of  those — 
"Protect  -  me  -  I'm-a-poor-frail-creature- 
alas !"  ones  which  I  hold  in  contempt. 
Loud  crashes  of  seats,  and  spit-balls  pro- 
claim that  she  is  received  with  joy  in  most 
hearts.  The  picture  follows  and  really 
goes  very  well  until  the  dark,  cowardly 
villain  sneaks  from  his  manly  duty  back 
to  the  poor-frail-creature-alas,  who  is 
sniveling  disconsolately.  Then  loud  cries 
such  as  "The  lousy  loafer,"  "The  scoofer" 
from  the  boys  and  "Mary,  look  at  his 
moustache!  Isn't  it  too  swee-e-e-tr" 
from  certain  love  laden  maidens;  these 
and  cat-calls  smite  the  air,  and  I  play 
wildly  to  disconcert  their  attention.  In 
vain.  The  picture  ends,  somehow,  and  a 
tensely,  dramatical  play  comes  on.  At 
the  tragic  point,  where  the  hero  is  caught 
by  a  net  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
the  heroine's  dear,  old  father  is  shot  by 
the  wicked,  slimy,  city  slicker,  loud 
smacks  and  gurgles  resound  through  the 
sultry  air.  These  are  the  last  remains  of 
lollipops.  (I  know,  because  I  have  seen 
the  usher  after  a  hard  night's  cleaning, 
and  nothing  but  lollipop  sticks  could  cause 


those  haggard  lines  and  that  bent  droop 
of  the  shoulders.)  Nothing  eventful 
happens,  because  the  small  animals  are 
exhausted  from  tramping  on  each  others 
toes  and  laps,  and  they  only  hum,  un- 
tunefully  every  song,  whether  they've 
ever  heard  it  or  not. 

The  blessed  lights  go  on,  and  the  mill 
surges  to  the  exits,  yelling  various  re- 
marks, some  complimentary  and  some 
otherwise,  regarding  the  show.  I  keep 
my  opinions  to  myself,  and  lean  against 
the  back  of  the  seat  to  gather  strength, 
to  further  persecute  my  legs  and  make 
them  take  me  to  "Home,  Sweet  Home!" 


HOW  THE  PUP  ARRIVED 

Dorothy  Ambler,  June,  1930 

"Percy  Vanderslip,  come  away  from 
that  filthy  dog  this  instant!  You  are 
positively  disgusting.  I  have  told  you 
repeatedly  that  dogs  carry  germs." 

"Oh,  but  this  one  is  so  playful  and  so 
hungry,  mother.  I  wished  you'd  let  me 
take  him  home.  All  the  other  fellows 
have  dogs." 

"  'All  the  other  fellows.'  Just  exactly 
what  your  father  would  say.  The  only 
things  he  is  interested  in  outside  of  his 
work  are  football  and  baseball.  It's  use- 
less to  coax  him  to  go  to  a  ball  or  a  dance, 
and  we  are  invited  to  ever  so  many. 
Anyway,  I  have  Jack  to  depend  upon. 
He  is  a  perfect  gentleman." 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Vanderslip  looked 
lovingly  up  at  her  tall  son.  Jack  was 
seventeen,  but  he  was  not  at  all  popular 
with  the  boys.  In  fact,  a  great  many 
called  him  "Sister."  Then  she  turned 
toward  Percy,  her  younger  son,  who  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  eyed  him  scorn- 
fully through  her  gold-rimmed  lorgnette. 

Almost  anyone  would  have  taken 
Percy  for  a  regular  fellow,  but  he  was 
the  youngest  member  of  the  richest 
family  in  town  and  was  expected  to  act 
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accordingly.  At  that  particular  time,  he 
was  especially  dirty,  having  just  engaged 
in  a  roll  in  the  leaves  with  the  dirtiest 
dog  imaginable.  Seeing  that  scolding 
and  staring  at  her  son  had  taken  no  effect 
whatever,  Mrs.  Vanderslip  decided  to  try 
another  method. 

"Oh,  Percy,  please  do  not  disgrace 
your  family  by  playing  on  the  lots  with  a 
group  of  little  ruffians.  If  you  don't  do 
as  I  say,  I  shall  punish  you  severely. 
Oh,  Jack,  look  at  that  kitten!  Isn't  it 
adorable:  I  just  love  kittens.  Now  (this 
to  Percy),  if  you  want  a  playmate,  I  do 
not  see  why  a  nice,  clean,  little  kitten 
would  not  be  more  suitable  than  a  dirty 
dog.  If  you  behave  for  one  hour,  we  shall 
go  out  to  a  farm  about  ten  miles  from 
here  and  buy  a  kitten.  The  farmer  has 
lovely  ones.  Besides,  it  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful ride  this  time  of  year,  much  of  the 
ride  being  through  the  woods." 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Vanderslip  had  no 
time  to  spare  for  a  ride,  due  to  numerous 
engagements,  but  she  kept  her  promise, 
even  though  it  was  five  o'clock  when  they 
started  for  the  farm.  It  was  dusk  when, 
as  they  reached  a  clearing  about  a  mile 
from  the  farm,  Mrs.  Vanderslip  clapped 
her  hands  over  her  eyes  and  fairly 
screamed:  "Stop,  James.  Oh,  you  nearly 
hit  that  kitten.  It  must  be  lost.  I'll  get 
out  and  get  it." 

She  glanced  at  Percy,  and  finding  him 
asleep,  she  stepped  lightly  from  the  car. 

"Wait  here,  James.  No,  you  shall  not 
get  it.  You  men  are  so  rough.  I'll  get  it 
myself." 

The  kitten  was  not  of  the  friendly  type. 
In  fact,  it  was  quite  remarkable  looking. 
Even  Mrs.  Vanderslip  noticed  its  rather 
bushy  tail.  The  kitten  retreated;  Mrs. 
Vanderslip  followed;  and  soon  they  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  car.  Finally,  the  kit- 
ten ran  into  an  old  empty  barrel  that 
lay  on  the  ground. 

"Now,"  thought  Mrs.  Vanderslip,  "I 
have  it  cornered.  Percy  has  always 
wanted  a  dog,  but  when  he  sees  this 
beautiful  kitten,  he  will  agree  with  me." 

Then  Mrs.  Vanderslip  reached  in  the 
barrel.     She  touched  a  piece  of  fur  and 


smiled  in  delight  at  the  soft  touch.  But 
suddenly  her  smile  faded.  A  most  hor- 
rible odor  arose  in  the  air,  and  her 
breath  came  in  stifled  gasps.  Mrs.  Van- 
derslip was  quite  sure  she  was  going  to 
faint,  when  suddenly  the  kitten  became 
fierce  and  ran  directly  at  her.  Airs.  Van- 
derslip turned  and  ran  with  every  ounce 
of  strength  she  possessed.  She  now 
realized  her  mistake. 

When  his  mother  recovered,  Percy  was 
given  his  choice  of  a  litter  of  police  dogs, 
for  he  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
story  might  have  gotten  outside  the 
family. 


THE  COW  RIDE 

Herbert  C.  Thomas,  February,  1931 

One  day  in  the  early  fifties,  when  I 
was  touring  the  world  with  General 
Grant,  I  had  a  very  strange  and  exciting 
experience.  General  Grant  had  decided 
that  he  must  stop  a  few  days  in  Trink- 
omali,  a  city  of  Ceylon,  to  see  if  he  could 
find  out  how  many  tea  leaves  grew  on 
one  bush.  The  climate  in  this  city  was 
very  hot,  and  I  stayed  inside  the  hotel 
while  General  Grant  counted  the  leaves. 
He  must  have  counted  them  all  day  long, 
for  I  didn't  see  him  again  until  evening, 
when  he  came  up  to  my  room  and  decided 
that  we  must  go  walking,  and  so  we  went. 

General  Grant  was  a  very  interesting 
talker,  and  as  we  walked  along,  he  re- 
lated some  of  the  interesting  episodes  of 
his  life.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  listening 
to  his  stories  that  I  didn't  notice  the  black 
cloud  approaching  from  the  west.  But, 
all  of  a  sudden,  there  was  a  great  gust  of 
wind,  and  I  felt  my  feet  leave  the  ground. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  think,  I 
was  high  in  the  air,  being  carried  along 
by  a  terrific  tornado.  I  looked  around 
for  General  Grant,  but  I  couldn't  see  him 
anywhere.  But  something  else  did  come 
to  my  attention.  It  was  a  poor  cow,  rid- 
ing along  a  little  to  my  left.  By  moving 
my  hands  in  a  swimming  motion,  I  was 
able  to  reach  the  cow  and  climb  upon  her 
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back.  By  this  time  I  was  very  dizzy. 
because,  as  you  know,  a  tornado  moves  in 
a  circular  motion,  and  we  (the  cow  and 
I)  were  being  revolved  very  fast.  I  was 
also  very  cold.  Just  then  I  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance a  churn.  Using  the  cow's  tail  as  a 
rudder,  I  steered  her  to  the  churn  and 
grabbed  it.  With  the  churn  came  an  idea. 
I  milked  the  cow  and  then  churned  the 
cream  into  butter.  This  made  her  very 
slippery,  and  although  the  wind  blew  very 
hard,  the  badly  frightened  cow  slid 
slowly  down  toward  the  earth  with  her 
rider. 

Xow.  as  I  told  you  before,  the  tornado 
was  travelling  in  a  circular  motion,  and 
so  to  my  surprise,  when  the  cow  slid 
through  the  clouds,  I  found  myself  back 
over  the  city  of  Trinkomali.  I  saw,  to 
my  still  greater  surprise.  General  Grant 
walking  along  the  street,  still  talking  and 
apparently  unaware  of  my  predicament. 
The  edee  of  the  tornado  must  have  just 
reached  me  and  left  the  General  un- 
touched. This  was  very  lucky,  for  the 
General  might  have  lost  his  wig  and  false 
beard  in  the  excitement,  and  the  acces- 
sories are  very  hard  to  obtain  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

The  cow  was  very  near  the  ground 
now,  and  when  she  was  over  General 
Grant.  I  slid  off  her  back  and  landed 
right  beside  the  General.  He  was  just  fin- 
ishing the  story  of  his  day's  work.  I 
replied  that  he  must  have  had  a  very 
exciting  time  counting  the  leaves  and  pro- 
posed that  we  continue  our  journey  the 
next  dav.  to  which  he  consented. 


"I  WILL" 


Sadie  Fleishman,  February,  1930 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  two  words 
which  during  his  whole  life  had  caused 
him  unhappiness. — unhappiness,  amount- 
ing often  to  torture,  should  now  cause 
him  joy — a  new  delicious  joy: 

From  the  first  moment  that  Bob  Blake 
entered  this  world,  he  had  been  contrary 
and  perverse  to  everything.    One  of  the 


first  expressions  he  learned  to  say  in  his 
baby  talk  was.  "I  will."  These  two 
words  kept  the  entire  Blake  household  in 
consternation  and  worn7. 

Y\  hen  Bob  was  four,  his  mother,  sent 
him  to  play  with  the  neighbors'  children; 
he  immediately  began  to  fight  and  throw 
stones  at  them.  "Bobby,  don't  throw 
stones!"  said  Mrs.  Blake.  "I  will."  an- 
swered he,  and  so  he  did. 

A  few  years  went  by,  and  the  subject  of 
school  was  approached.  Although  Bob's 
mother  sent  him  off  early,  he  was  late 
almost  every  day.  "Robert,  don't  you 
come  late  again,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
punish  you."  said  Miss  Blair,  his  teacher. 
"I  will,"  was  the  only  answer  she  re- 
ceived; so  a  series  of  tutors  taught  him. 

One  day  the  vegetable  man  called,  and 
Bob  proceeded  to  throw  cranberries, 
grapes,  and  strawberries  over  the  floor. 
It  was  great  fun  when  the  old  man  chased 
him  all  around  the  kitchen,  squashing 
the  berries  on  his  mother's  once  immacu- 
late floor.  "Don't,  Bobbv!  Please, 
don't." 

"I  will !" 

And  so  one  regrettable  incident  fol- 
lowed another,  and  Bob  grew  up,  overrul- 
ing his  parents,  friends,  teachers,  and 
anyone  who  might  have  influence  over 
him. 

Bob  left  for  college,  soon  entered 
school  life;  and  then  came  pretty  Beth 
Shaw. 

One  stormy  night,  after  a  frat  dance, 
Bob  wanted  to  eat.  The  rest  of  the  gang 
thought  they  ought  not  to  go,  as  the  night 
was  stormy  and  then  had  to  cross  a 
broken  bridge,  but  Bob  said,  "I  will," 
and  so  they  went.  The  road  seemed  little 
better  than  a  track.  There  were  no  lights 
to  be  seen,  nothing  but  the  flashing  rain 
and  the  jumping  scrap  of  road  ahead,  full 
of  ruts  and  stones  and  shining  with 
water. 

"Don't  go,"  pleaded  Beth,  as  they 
arrived  at  the  bridge. 

"I  will." 

The  car  roared  forward.  They  were 
about  half  way  across  when  the  bridge 
began   to  break.     He  gave   the   wheel   a 
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hard  twist,  and  the  next  moment  they 
were  plunging  into  a  river. 

A  quick  succession  of  bewildering  inci- 
dents followed.  Somehow  they  never 
remembered  how  they  reached  safety, 
but  a  wholly  shaken,  trembling  Bob  faced 
his  pals. 

Bob's  pride  was  crumbled  to  bits  and 
likewise  his  once  unbreakable  will  was 
broken. 

.  •  •  *  •  ' 

"Listen,  Beth,"  said  Bob,  a  few  years 
later.  And  Beth  listened.  We  _  don't 
know  what  he  asked,  but  it  made  him  the 
happiest  man  on  earth  when  Beth  nodded 
her  pretty  head,  and  said,  "I  will." 


THE  THEFT  OF  THE  VAN  BUREN 
PEARLS 

Barbara  M.  Nickerson,  June,  1930 

Bob  and  I,  now  in  the  secret  service, 
had  shared  the  same  room  when  at  col- 
lege and  were  in  all  the  sports  together. 
We  had  lost  track  of  each  other  for  quite 
a  while  until  we  were  both  assigned  to 
this  job,  hunting  the  thief  of  the  Van 
Buren  Pearls.  We  had  been  stationed' 
here  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  task  was 
becoming  tiresome. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  piazza,  doing 
our  best  to  be  cheerful,  but  not  succeeding 
very  well.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry; 
heavy  black  clouds,  which  were  gathering 
rapidly,  gave  promise  of  a  thunder 
storm. 

As  I  looked  at  Bob,  he  was  gazing 
across  the  swamp  to  the  forest  in  the 
distance.  His  face  was  burned  to  a  dark 
bronze;  it  was  a  lean,  sad  face,  and 
showed  he  must  have  had  some  great 
sorrow.  Could  that  have  been  the  reason 
he  had  left  college  so  abruptly,  with  ex- 
planations to  none,  to  bury  himself  in 
work   like   this?     He   never   would   talk 


about  himself,  and  I  never  questioned 
him.  We  lived  our  own  quiet  lives  and 
never  bothered  each  other.  Maybe 
that  was  the  reason  that  kept  us  from 
quarreling. 

As  I  was  meditating,  Bob  got  up  with 
an  easy  motion  and  sauntered  back  and 
forth  across  the  porch.  He  seemed  almost 
as  uneasy  as  I  did.  It  was  no  pleasant 
task,  hunting  for  a  man  in  order  to  drag 
him  back  to  justice,  even  if  he  had  taken 
Mrs.  Van  Buren's  famous  pearls.  I  ac- 
tually felt  sorry  for  the  fellow  and  was 
secretly  wishing  he  could  elude  us.  The 
last  we  heard  of  him  he  had  been  seen  in 
this  vicinity.  Maybe  he  had  a  reason  for 
taking  the  pearls  besides  just  the  wealth 
they  would  bring  him. 

Suddenly  the  storm  broke,  and  we 
dashed  inside  to  close  the  windows  against 
the  sheets  of  rain  that  beat  against  the 
hut.  Then  came  the  discomfort  of  sitting 
in  the  hot,  muggy  room  while  the  storm 
raged  outside.  Bob  stretched  out  on  the 
lower  bunk  which  was  in  the  corner  of 
our  one-room  shack.  I  stood  with  the  back 
door  ajar,  watching  the  trees  swaying 
and  bending  under  the  strong  wind.  Bob 
muttered  something  about  this  being  the 
worst  storm  he'd  seen  in  New  England 
for  quite  a  while  and  that  he  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  it  flooded  the  wide  brook 
which  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

Suddenly  we  heard  heavy  footsteps 
staggering  across  the  front  porch,  and  a 
man  burst  into  the  room.  He  had  been 
wounded,  for  his  arm  hung  limply  by  his 
side,  and  his  shoulder  was  covered  with 
,  blood.  He  sank  to  the  floor  in  a  dead 
faint.     Bob  jumped  up  and  went  to  him. 

"Get  some  brandy,  quick,  Jim!"  he 
said  sharply. 

I  hastened  to  obey,  and  Bob  began 
tearing  off  the  man's  coat.  He  held  the 
brandy  to  the  man's  lips  and  forced  him 
to  drink  it.  We  carried  him  to  the  bunk, 
where  Bob  dressed  his  shoulder. 

The  stranger's  eyes  opened.  He  sat  up 
and  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  throw  off  a 
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dizziness,  and  began  to  talk.  He 
mumbled  a  great  deal,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  him. 

"I  am  Tom  Jakes,  a  secret  service 
man,"  he  said,  and  gave  Bob  his  cre- 
dentials from  his  trouser's  pocket. 

"Your  man  is  right  near  here.  He 
must  be  desperate — he  shot  me  the  min- 
ute he  saw  me.  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to 
get  back  at  him — he  just  disappeared. 
Better  follow  immediately." 

When  Jakes  was  resting  easier,  we 
packed  our  guns,  put  on  our  oil  coats, 
and  left.  The  rain  beat  in  our  faces  and, 
in  spite  of  our  coats,  we  were  soaked 
almost  immediately. 

As  we  started  toward  the  marsh,  the 
mud  oozed  over  our  boots,  and  we  needed 
trained  eyes  to  know  where  to  step,  in 
order  to  keep  out  of  the  mire.  It  took 
us  two  hours  to  cross  the  marsh  as  far 
as  the  brook,  due  to  the  bad  walking  and 
the  fear  of  being  trapped.  By  this  time 
the  rain  had  stopped,  and  an  east  wind 
had  risen.  We  were  not  so  warm  as  we 
had  been,  and  the  prospect  of  wading  the 
brook  was  not  very  cheerful,  but  it  had 
to  be  done,  and  soon.  I  went  first,  and 
Bob  came  right  after  me.  As  we  stepped 
out  of  the  water,  the  chill  wind  struck  us, 
and  we  began  to  shiver.  More  marsh ! 
It  looked  endless,  and  I  am  sure  that,  if 
Bob  hadn't  been  with  me,  I  would  have 
turned  back. 

We  had  been  plodding  along  silently 
for  quite  a  while.  Bob  was  in  the  lead, 
and  I  noticed  he  kept  watching,  what  I 
thought  was  a  rock.     Suddenly  he  began 


to  run  and,  when  we  came  to  the  object, 
we  found  it  was  a  man,  our  man,  who 
must  have  got  stuck  in  the  mire.  A  quick 
look  at  Bob's  stricken  face  showed  he 
knew  who  he  was.  It  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  this  was  the  young  brother  he 
had  not  heard  from  for  five  years.  And 
to  find  him  dead  and  a  thief.  It  was  ter- 
rible! Bob  just  stared.  It  was  an  awful 
shock.    He  began  to  speak  brokenly. 

"I  said  I  never  would  help  him  out 
when  he  left  us, — when  we  lost  every- 
thing, he  just  cut  and  ran.  Last  we 
heard  of  him — five  years  ago — he  was 
doing  fine. — Never  thought  he  would 
come  to  this."  I  was  so  sorry  for  him,  if 
I  could  only  help  him. 

I  pulled  the  body  from  the  marsh.  He 
could  not  have  been  dead  very  long  be- 
cause Tom  had  seen  him.  On  examina- 
tion, I  found  he  had  shot  himself. 

In  his  pocket,  I  found  a  dirty  note  ad- 
dressed to  Bob,  and  the  fateful  pearls.  I 
passed  them  over  to  Bob,  who  read  the 
letter. 

— "Got  to  give  up  now — no  chance  of 
getting  out  of  this  place — almost  crazy — 
being  chased  as  a  thief.  Mary,  my  wife, 
is  dead.  What  is  there  to  live  for  now? 
If  only  she  could  have  lived!  It  was  be- 
cause of  her  that  I  took  the  pearls.  It 
doesn't  seem  right  she  should  die  be- 
cause I  couldn't  pay  for  proper  care.  Oh 
Bob !  if  only  I  could  have  found  you,  I 
know  you  would  have  helped  me  and 
saved  this  disgrace.  Please  return  the 
Van  Buren  pearls. 

—Andy" 


THE  GOLDEN-ROD 


IS 


FILL  OUR  FILES! 

We    quote     the     following     from     the 
Golden  Rod  of  June,  1909: 

"A  Golden  Rod  file  would  be  an  in- 
teresting thing,  both  to  graduates  and 
undergraduates.  In  the  first  place,  events 
and  happenings  of  school  are  recorded 
only  in  the  school  paper,  so  almost  the 
only  way  to  find  out  the  particulars  of 
what  happened  ten  years  ago  is  to  look  in 
the  paper  of  that  year.  Then,  again,  it 
would  be  interesting  for  the  present  board 
to  compare  their  paper  with  that  of  past 
years.  And  think  of  the  amusement  in 
reading  those  old  issues !  How  would 
you  like  to  have  your  son  come  up  to  you 
twenty-five  years  hence  and  say,  'That 
was  a  dandy  knock  about  your  being 
"stuck"  on  Ma  when  you  were  in  High 
together,  wasn't  it?'  No  doubt,  those  old 
copies  are  highly  prized  by  their  owners, 
but  isn't  the  love  for  Alma  Mater  great 
enough  to  overcome  your  reluctance  to 
part  with  them;  Isn't  it  a  part  of  school 
spirit  to  deny  yourself  for  the  good  of 
others?"  Our  need  today  is  similar.  We 
find  that  our  files   of  the  Golden   Rod 


are    not    complete,    so 
appeal  made  in   1909. 
copies  of  the  magazine 
or  the  number  for: 

November,  1928 

January,  1927 

February,  1925 

April,  1921 
December,  1920 
will  you  send  them  to 
librarian,  Miss  Edith  C. 


we  repeat  the 
If  you  have  any 
previous  to  1914, 

February,  1919 
April,  1919 

February,  1918 
April,  1918 

the  High  School 
Coulman  ? 


Keep  Everlastingly  At  It 

Dorothy  Ambler,  June,  1930 

If  you  would  have  your  school  the  best  that  any- 
one can  find, 

You  must_  do  your  part  to  back  it  up,  and  always 
keep  in  mind, 

That  success  is  gained  by  labor  which  is  earnest, 
steady,  true; 

So  keep  everlastingly  at  it,  and  success  will  come 
to  you. 

Though  Algebra  seems  dull  and  slow,  and  English 

not  worth  while, 
And  History  causes  you  to  frown  and  chases  away 

your  smile, 
You   must  all  retain  your  spirit,   and  strive  your 

best  to  do; 
So  keep  everlastingly  at  it,  and  success  will  come 

to  you. 

Then  when  you're  in  the  lunchroom,  amidst  the 
buzzing  noise, 
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Talking  about  your  pleasures  to  the  other  girls 
and  boys, 

You  must  not  forget  your  duty  to  keep  the  lunch- 
room clean  and  new, 

So  keep  everlastingly  at  it.  and  success  will  come 
to  you. 

So,  through  all  your  school  days,  if  the  road  be 

dark  or  clear, 
You  must  stick  right  to  your  task  with  willingness 

and  cheer; 
Then  you'll   reach  the  top  and  prosper,   and   find 

this  is  your  due: 
Keep  everlastingly  at  it  and  success  will  come  to 

vou. 


bananas.  Mechanical  motion  or  per- 
petual movement  of  the  jaws  is  another 
disease  developed  by  this  most  atrocious 
habit.  This  is  a  disease  wherein  we  often 
are  embarrassed  by  the  movement  of  our 
jaws  which  only  occurs  when  we  haven't 
any  gum.  Considering  these  facts  which 
I  have  so  blunderingly  presented,  I  most 
firmly  advise  you  to  relinquish  the  waste- 
ful, embarrassing  habit. 


CHEWING  GUM 

Morgan  O'Regan,  February,  1930 

One  of  the  worst  and  most  useless 
habits  one  can  form  is  chewing  gum. 
Think  of  it!  Every  time  you  open  and 
close  your  jaws  on  this  infamous  imple- 
ment of  sin,  you  do  about  0.38  ft.  lbs.  of 
work.  The  average  chewer  opens  and 
clcses  his  or  her  jaws  about  one  hun- 
dred fifteen  times  per  minute.  In  one 
year,  each  gum  chewing  individual  wastes 
enough  energy  to  manufacture  one  gross 
of  standard  grooved  tooth-picks.  Not 
only  is  such  tremendous  energy  wasted, 
but  what  cf  the  health  of  the  individual? 
In  East  Burlappe,  where  gum  is  un- 
known, scientists  claim  the  heart  beat  of 
the  natives,  not  being  induced  to  violent 
action,  guarantees  for  the  abstainer,  in 
some  cases,  from  three  to  six  minutes 
more  of  life.  This  means  that  in  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
years,  the  average  life  of  the  native  of 
East  Burlappe  would  be  about  forty-five 
seconds  longer  than  a  gum  chewer's  if 
only     natives     wouldn't    eat     too    many 


TRAFFIC  JAM 

Let's  listen  to  one  of  the  traffic  officers. 

'"Double  up  coming  down,  please." 

"Keep  to  the  right,  please." 

Everything  goes  well  until  some 
thoughtful  pupil  pipes  up,  "Keep  to  the 
right  of  the  dummy."  You  turn  around 
to  see  who  it  is,  and  another  pupil  sings 
out,  "Hello,  officer."  The  traffic  sud- 
denly stops.  At  last,  that's  another 
period  gone  by.  You  turn  around  to 
leave,  and  lo  and  behold,  there's  a 
Sophomore  standing  behind  you  with  a 
whole  line  behind  her.  Why?  Oh,  she 
didn't  know  what  you  were  standing 
there  for;  she  thought  you  were  a  statue 
(probably  you  looked  like  "The  End  of 
the  Trail").  You  politely  tell  her  you're 
an  officer;  she  starts  up  the  stairs  in  a 
flutter  while  the  rest  of  the  line  stops  to 
laugh.  Of  course,  it  was  the  officer's 
fault;  he  ought  to  wear  something  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  Why  not  have  the 
officers  wear  a  prisoner's  jacket?  Let's 
have  ideas  on  this  matter.  In  the  mean- 
time— keep  to  the  right,  obey  the  officer, 
and  you'll  be  doing  your  part. 

W.  P. 
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ALUMNI 

June,  1922 

Caroline  Field,  now  Mrs.  Chapman, 
has  a  young  son,  Robert. 

February,  1923 

Mary  Driscoll  is  a  private  secretary  at 
Shepard  and  Stearns,  architects,  Boston. 

Gertrude  Fritz  married  B.  A.  Botkir, 
instructor  of  English  at  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity. 

February,   1924 

Mary  Kennedy  is  working  at  Shepard 
and  Stearns,  architects,  Boston. 

Thomas  Maskilieson  is  starring  for 
Bridgton  Academy,  Maine,  in  basketball. 

Ermanno  Basilio  received  a  fellowship 
at  M.  I.  T. 

June,  1924 
Ruth   Broadbent   is   supervisor   of   the 
Arts  department  at  Farmington  Normal 
School,  Farmington,  Maine. 

February,   1925 

William  Tarbox  is  attending  M.  I.  T. 
Loretta  Lane  is  attending  Northeastern 
University,  nights. 

June,  1925 

Merrett  Libby  and  John  Hofferty  are 
attending  Boston  University. 

Mary  Devine  is  working  at  Harvard 
College. 

Virginia  Carville  is  going  to  Radcliffe 
College. 

February,   1926 

Anna  Sternberg  is  attending  Emerson 
College  of  Oratory,  Boston. 

Raymond  Granai  is  now  residing  in 
Santo  Domingo. 


June,  1926 

Elizabeth  MacGregor  is  teaching  at 
Goddard  Seminary,  Barre,  Vermont. 

Mildred  Giles  is  working  at  the  A.  B. 
See  Elevator  Co.,  Boston. 

Ruth  Field,  now  Mrs.  Howard  Phelps, 
is  at  home  with  a  handsome  baby  boy. 

Esther  Read  is  studying  costuming  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  Boston. 

John  Herbert  is  attending  B.  U.  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration,  where 
he  is  taking  a  course  in  journalism.  He 
is  also  a  reporter  for  the  Quincy  Evening 
News. 

Hazel  Amet  is  a  teacher  at  the  Willard 
School,  Quincy. 

Bruno  Carrera  is  going  to  Tufts  Col- 
lege. 

February,  1927 

Bethan  Leavitt  is  working  at  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston. 

Russell  Chapman  is  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Bates'  track  team. 

Marjorie  Jordan  is  working  at  the 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Robert  Kennedy  is  attending  Burdett 
College. 

Anna  Sadlier  is  working  at  the  Norfolk 
Downs  Post  Office. 

Impi  Leppanen  is  working  at  Maverick 
Dispensary,  South  Boston. 

Frank  Irwin  is  working  at  the  Hale, 
Waters  Brokerage  House,  Boston. 

June,  1927 

Barbara  Patterson,  Irene  Patterson, 
and  Marjorie  Hoey  are  working  at  the 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 
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Hilda  Speare  is  working  at  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

Josephine  Wastcoat  is  a  sophomore  at 
Wheaton  College. 

Jean  Rankin  is  working  in  the  office 
of  the  American  Can  Co.,  Boston. 

Margaret  Gillis  is  employed  in  the 
office  of  Gallagher's  News  Agency 
Quincy. 

Louise  Locke  is  doing  secretarial  work 
at  Northeastern  University. 

Elizabeth  Johnson  is  aiding  her  mother 
at  the  Bristol  Cafe  in  Back  Bay. 

Florence  Snyder  is  working  at  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Boston. 

John  Wyllie  is  working  at  the  Kidder 
Peabody  Co.,  Boston. 

Raymond  Lantery  is  attending  North- 
eastern University. 

Virginia  Coeller  is  attending  Boston 
University. 

February,  1928 

Catherine  Curran  is  working  in  the 
Credit  Department  at  Houghton  and 
Dutton  Co.,  Boston. 

Arthur  Phillips  is  a  freshman  at 
M.  I.  T. 

Philip  Fabrizio  is  attending  Burdett 
College. 

Kent  Ogilvie  is  working  for  the 
brokerage  house  of  Hayden,  Stone  and 
Co.,  Boston. 

William  Rossing  is  an  usher  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre,  Boston. 

Margaret  Morrison  is  working  at  the 
Remington,  Rand  Business  Service  Co., 
Boston. 

June,  1928 

Ruth  Collagan  is  President  of  her  class 
at  Barry's  Shorthand  School,  Quincy. 

Kathleen  Anderson  and  Mary  Aulback 
are  freshmen  at  Bridgewater  Normal 
School. 

Ruth  Lothrop  is  going  to  enter  Thayer 
Academy. 

Dorothy  Blaney  and  Robert  Phillips 
are  working  in  the  office  of  the  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger. 

Ellen  Anderson,  Ethel  Foster,  and 
Alfred  Odermatt  are  working  at  the  John 


Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 

Alice  Stevens  is  a  private  secretary  at 
the  Quincy  Wellsback  Co. 

Evelyn  Zinck  is  employed  at  the  Wol- 
laston  branch  of  the  Granite  Trust  Co. 

Emerson  Read  is  studying  at  the 
Hahnemner  School  in  Philadelphia. 

Margaret  Buckley  is  working  at  the 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Railway  Office. 

Mary  Kateon  is  attending  Boston 
University. 

Louise  Pray  is  living  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Frank  Ross  is  working  at  LeClair's 
Monumental  Works,  Quincy. 

Grace  Magura  is  working  in  the  office 
at  the  North  Junior  High  School. 

Dorothy  Meyer  is  working  at  the 
Worcester  State  Hospital. 

Edith  Laine  is  a  buyer  at  the  Laine's 
Department  Store,  Boston. 

Helen  Wilander  is  training  at  the 
Quincy  Hospital. 

Lillian  Mattson  is  employed  by  the 
James  Meager,  Crafts,  and  Volpe  Law 
Firm,  Boston. 

Herbert  Sussman  died  of  pneumonia  on 
March  4,  1929. 

February,  1929 

Carol  Wilmore  and  Violet  Johnson 
have  both  accepted  positions  with  the 
main  staff  of  the  Thomas  Crane  Library. 

Muriel  Murchison  and  Ina  Rocklund 
are  attending  Boston  Calculating  School. 

Vaino  Tirri  is  attending  Northeastern 
University. 

Hazel  Nelson  is  training  at  the  Quincy 
Hospital. 

Edith  Cole  is  working  in  the  office  of 
the  South  Junior  High  School. 

Vivian  Mattson  is  working  in  the  office 
of  the  Quincy  High  School. 

Dorothy  Weeden  is  working  in  the 
office  of  the  Quincy  Point  Junior  High 
School. 

Floyd  Douglass  is  attending  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.'s 
School  of  telephoning  at  Albany,  New 
York. 

George  Nelson  is  working  at  the  John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 
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STAFF  MEETING 

The  June,  1929,  Golden  Rod  Staff  en- 
tertained the  February,  1930,  Staff  on 
February  13.  Following  a  luncheon  in 
the  cafeteria,  the  Staffs  adjourned  to  the 
library,  where  Mr.  Collins  said  a  few 
words  on  the  "Golden  Rod."  Then  each 
member  of  the  June,  1929,  Staff  spoke 
for  his  department.  Miss  Nevens,  Miss 
Giles,  and  Miss  Crockett  also  spoke;  then 
followed  a  general  discussion  on  plans  and 
ideas  for  the  future  issues. 


NORWICH      UNIVERSITY      GIVES 
CONCERT 

One  of  the  most  successful  musical 
concerts  ever  given  in  the  High  School 
auditorium  was  presented  by  the  com- 
bined Glee  Club,  concert  and  jazz  or- 
chestra of  Norwich  University,  North- 
field,  Vermont,  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 8.  Affiliated  with  a  naval  college, 
the  boys  made  a  striking  appearance  in 
their  blue  uniforms.  Under  the  skillful 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Leader  of  the 
Glee  Club,  C.  D.  Gray,  the  boys  delighted 
their  audience  by  their  rendering  of  folk 
songs,  negro  spirituals,  ballads,  love 
songs,  and  light  ditties.  "Dese  Bones 
Shall  Rise  Again"   and   "Mrs.    Wilson's 


Soothing  Syrup"  brought  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
feature  of  the  evening  proved  to  be  the 
impersonating  of  a  French  "Madame," 
who  sang  soulfully  "I'm  Just  a  Little  But- 
tercup" by  Recruit  H.  F.  Lundberg. 
Other  interesting  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram were  Nobody  Knows,  Her  Gown, 
Talk  About  Jerusalem  Morning,  Bells  of 
St.  Mary's  and  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life,  by 
the  Glee  Club.  Banio  solos  were  given 
by  R.  C.  Bowman;  W.  E.  Day  and  H.  F. 
Lundberg  performed  at  the  piano  to  the 
amusement  of  their  audience.  The  last 
number  on  the  program  was  the  singing 
of  their  college  songs  by  the  Glee  Club 
and  the  alumni  of  the  University  who 
were  in  the  audience.  At  the  close  of  the 
concert,  the  young  folks  sought  the  gym- 
nasium, where  they  danced  until  12 
o'clock,  to  the  music  furnished  by  the 
University  jazz  orchestra.  The  concert 
was  sponsored  by  the  High  School  Glee 
Clubs  and  Orchestra  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  for  the  annual  Conclave  in 
the  spring. 


LECTURE  ON  PERSIA 

J.  Russell  Smith,  professor  of  economic 
geography  at  Columbia  University  and 
author  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  which 
is  used  by  geography  classes  of  Quincy 
High,    addressed    the    student    body    on 
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Monday  morning,  February  18.  Profes- 
sor Smith  gave  a  vivid  and  descriptive 
picture  of  Persia,  emphasizing  its  people 
and  industries. 

He  said  that  the  people  of  Persia  are 
-  great  lovers  of  beauty,  which  is  shown  by 
the  artistic  rugs  that  they  weave  and  ship 
to  United  States  and  European  countries. 
He  displayed  two  rugs  typical  of  their 
beauty  loving  natures. 

"When  they  went  to  bed,  they  knew 
where  all  their  stuff  was,"  said  Professor 
Smith,  when  speaking  of  the  mud  houses 
of  the  Persian  people,  which  contain  one 
large  room  with  small  rooms  partitioned 
off  for  housing  the  animals. 

He  explained  that  the  Persians  live  in  a 
continued  state  of  poverty  because  of  the 
badly  managed  government.  They  live 
entirely  on  bread,  meat,  dried  fruit,  and 
in  its  season,  game  and  greens.  There 
are  no  public  schools  nor  highways. 
Donkeys  are  the  Persian  freight  cars, 
which  means  that  the  Persian  people  can- 
not export  their  products  except  rugs. 

In  closing,  Professor  Smith  .said  that 
the  world  has  a  mechanical  civilization, 
and  if  it  stopped  people  would  starve.  He 
believed  that  each  country  is  dependent 
on  the  other,  and  that  countries  like 
Persia  do  their  bit,  even  if  it  is  in  the  form 
of  weaving  artistic  rugs. 


MIXER  PARTY 

The  semi-annual  mixer  party,  given  by 
the  Big  Sister  Club,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting the  incoming  sophomores  with 
each  other,  was  held  Wednesday  after- 
noon, February  20,  in  the  auditorium. 

The  guests  were  welcomed  by  Edith 
Hayden,  president  of  the  club,  following 
which  Mr.  Collins  spoke  and  Vincent  Del 
Gallo,  accompanied  by  Edward  Tinney, 
sang. 

The  feature  of  the  party  was  the  pres- 
entation   of   Elizabeth    Gale's    play,    Not 


Quite  Such  a  Goose,  by  the  club  members 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Brown. 

Cast: 

Mrs.  Bell Edith  Donde 

Sylvia   Bell Katherine  Phillips 

Albert  Bell Mildred  Prest 

Hazel  Henderson Sylvia  Bianchi 

Phyllis  Lick Frances  Casey 

After  the  play,  refreshments  were 
served,  and  singing  was  led  by  Dorothy 
Barr. 

Those  on  the  committee  were:  Erne 
Huovinen,  Marie  Johnson,  Dorothy  Barr, 
Edla  Carlson,  Catherine  Cochrane,  Vir- 
ginia Fair,  Doris  Greene,  and  Beatrice 
Kurlansky. 


CLUB  HOLDS  INSTALLATION 

The  Big  Sister  Club  held  its  installa- 
tion Friday  evening,  February  15,  in  the 
library,  which  was  tastefully  decorated  in 
blue  and  green,  the  club  colors.  The  club 
members  marched  in  and  took  their 
places,  forming  a  shield.  The  installa- 
tion was  in  the  form  of  a  candle  service, 
the  ex-presidents,  Catherine  Cochrane 
and  Elizabeth  McPhillips,  holding  the 
shield  and  candles  as  each  new  officer  lit 
hers  as  a  symbol  of  accepting  the  office. 
Each  officer  received  a  red  carnation. 

Mrs.  Victor  Miller,  State  President  of 
the  King's  Daughters,  spoke  interestingly 
on  The  Beauty  of  Youth,  following  which 
refreshments  were  served. 

The  new  officers  installed  and  the  com- 
mittee for  the  coming  year  are:  President, 
Edith  Hayden;  Vice  President,  Anita 
Carrera;  Secretary,  Dorothy  Barr;  Treas- 
urer, Dorothy  Allen;  Refreshment  Com- 
mittee, Effie  Huovinen;  Decorating 
Committee,  Evangeline  Bryan;  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  Barbara  Goward; 
Executive  Committee,  Signe  Sitonen, 
Irene  Stone,  Margaret  Kerns,  Virginia 
Fair,  Abigail  Morris,  and  Edith  Donde. 
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SENIOR     DRAMATICS     PRESENTS 
PLAY 

Believe  Me,  Xantippe,  H.  P.  Ballard's 
three-act  comedy,  and  a  Harvard  prize 
play,  was  received  with  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause when  it  was  presented  by  the 
Senior  Dramatics  in  the  High  School 
auditorium  Friday  evening,  January  18. 
The  play  was  well  coached  by  Franklin 
Butler  Mitchell,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  Senior  Dramatics  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  plot  involved  the  forgery  of  a 
check  by  a  wealthy  New  Yorker,  who 
bet  that  he  could  escape  detection  for  one 
year.  How  well  and  with  what  results 
he  carried  this  out,  kept  the  audience  in 
a  state  of  suspense  until  the  final  ringing 
down  of  the  curtain. 

Henry  Cashman,  in  the  role  of  George 
MacFarland,  the  New  Yorker  whose  pet 
phrase  was  "Believe  Me,  Xantippe,"  as- 
tonished his  audience  by  his  talent  and 
interpretation  of  his  part.  Elmira  Reed 
as  the  leading  lady,  Polly  Hammon, 
played  the  part  of  a  vivacious,  "peppy" 
Western  girl.  Edward  Norrie  as  "Buck" 
Hammon,  the  sheriff  and  father  of  Polly, 
took  his  role  in  a  fatherly  and  good- 
natured  manner. 

Others  in  the  play  were:  Thornton 
Brown,  Stewart  Buck;  Mary,  Janice 
Witcher;  Arthur  Sole,  Harry  Beede; 
"Simp"  Calloway,  William  Lundy; 
"Wren"  Rigby,  Ferrar  Giarusso;  Martha, 
Valeria  Shea;  Violet,  Elizabeth  Evans. 

Candy  was  sold  between  the  acts,  and 
music  was  furnished  by  the  High  School 
orchestra. 


A  FULL  HOUSE 

Franklin  Butler  Mitchell  and  Miss 
Anne  Palazzi  won  the  unstinted  applause 
of  a  crowded  house  in  the  roles  of  Nich- 
olas King,  jewel  thug,  and  Susie  Sponge, 


maid,  in  Fred  Jackson's  three-act  comedy, 
A  Full  House,  presented  by  the  Quincy 
Teachers'  Association  in  the  High  School 
Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  February  6. 
The  play  was  skillfully  coached  by  Rachel 
Sampson  Tirrel,  who  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience along  that  line. 

The  plot  involved  the  mystery  of  a 
ruby  robbery  which  was  unfolded  to  an 
enthusiastic  audience. 

Theodore  Silva  in  the  role  of  Ned 
Pembroke,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Agnes  Raycroft, 
in  the  role  of  Daphne  Charters,  gave  a 
very  creditable  performance,  as  did  Miss 
Margaret  Mullen  and  Lekand  H.  Ander- 
son, in  the  role  of  a  newly  married 
couple.  The  three  policemen,  William  B. 
Acorn,  William  J.  Roche,  and  Allen  L. 
Alexander,  were  very  amusing  in  their 
roles. 

Others  in  the  play  were  Miss  Helen 
French  as  Vera  Vernon,  a  show  girl;  Miss 
Doris  A.  Simonds,  as  Mrs.  Fleming;  Miss 
Lucy  Zanotti,  as  Miss  Winneckers,  aunt 
of  the  newly  weds;  and  Miss  Eloise  F. 
Millet,  as  Mrs.  Pembroke  of  Boston. 

Between  the  acts,  music  was  provided 
by  the  Community  Club  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Maude  M.  Howes, 
and  candy  was  sold. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  play,  and  to 
whom  its  success  is  largely  due,  are:  play 
reading,  Miss  Betty  Savage;  properties, 
Ethel  Cook;  tickets,  George  A.  Wilson; 
candy,  Nora  A.  Lewis;  ushers,  Almon 
Deane;  coaching,  Rachel  Sampson  Tirrell; 
stage  manager,  Ernest  L.  Collins. 


THALIA  CLUB 

The  Thalia  Club  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year  on  Friday, 
January  4: 

President — Merriel  Kimball. 
Vice  President — Mary  Reardon. 
Treasurer — Gladys  De  Lucca. 
Secretary — Barbara  Chandler. 
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NEW  TEACHERS 


Senior  High  School  welcomes  two  new 
members  to  its  faculty — Miss  Muriel 
Goudey  and  Miss  Eleanor  Kambour. 
Both  taught  at  Central  Junior  High  last 
year.  Miss  Goudey  was  educated  at 
Boston  University,  and  Miss  Kambour  at 
Smith  College. 


INAUGURATION  EXERCISES 

The  entire  student  body  assembled  in 
the  Hall  Monday  morning,  March  4, 
where  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing part  of  the  inaugural  ceremony  by 
means  of  two  large  amplifiers  installed  on 
the  stage  through  the  courtesy  of  Sagers 
Electrical  Supply  Co.  of  Quincy. 

Each  step  of  the  ceremony  was  clearly 
brought  to  the  audience,  who  enthusias- 
tically applauded,  especially  when  Mr. 
Hoover  was  announced  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Due  to  some  imperfection  in  the  broad- 
casting, President  Hoover's  inaugural 
address  was  inaudible,  so  the  pupils 
adjourned  to  their  classes. 


own  contests,  the  winners  of  which  will 
participate  in  an  All-New  England  Con- 
test later  in  May.  The  winners  of  this  last 
contest  will  be  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
National  Band  and  Orchestra  contest  to 
be  held  at  Denver,  Colorado.  Every  year 
that  our  orchestra  has  entered,  it  has 
brought  back  a  prize  from  the  contest;  in 
1926,  the  first  year  it  entered,  a  first  prize 
cup;  in  1927,  a  second  prize  cup,  and  last 
year,  a  second  prize  bronze  tablet.  The 
conclave  number  for  all  Class  A  orches- 
tras is  "Egmont  Overture,"  by  Beethoven, 
and  the  selected  number  Quincy  will  play 
is  "Kameroi  Ostrow,"  by  Rubinstein. 
The  band  contest  number  is  "Triumphal 
March,"  from  Sigurd  Josalfar,  by  Grieg. 

"Pepita,"  a  Mexican  operetta,  dealing 
with  the  adventures  of  an  American 
millionaire,  his  daughter  and  servant,  in  a 
country  full  of  smugglers,  will  be  given 
this  spring  by  the  combined  glee  clubs  of 
the  school.  Those  taking  the  leading 
parts  include:  Pepita,  Ethel  Johnson; 
Carlos,  Warren  Freeman;  Felipa,  Edla 
Carlson;  Jane,  Beatrice  Fitts;  Romero, 
Stanley  Johnson;  Wilson,  Walter  Smith, 
Hepworth,  Edward  Bohlken;  and  Pedro, 
Richard  Johnson. 

At  a  number  of  the  basketball  games 
this  year  our  band  has  furnished  music 
under  the  direction  of  Warren  Freeman. 
At  the  Brockton-Quincy  game  the  band 
appeared  in  full  uniform  and  presented  a 
fine  appearance. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 


The  Quincy  Senior  High  School  will 
enter  a  64-piece  orchestra  and  a  45-piece 
band  in  the  All-Massachusetts  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Contest  to  be  held  in 
Newton,  May  11.  This  will  mark  the 
first  year  that  the  music  festival  com- 
mittee has  not  held  the  New  England 
conclave  in  Boston.  This  new  move  was 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  Mechanics 
Building  was  overcrowded  last  year, 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  whole  move- 
ment.   This  year,  each  state  will  have  her 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Honor    roll     for    the    quarter    ending 
January  25,  1929: 

FEBRUARY,  1929 

Highest  Honors 
Helen  Malcolm 


Stuart  Buck 
Marjorie  Cameron 
Dorothy  Cobb 
Edith  Cole 


Honors 

Ruth  Guilmartin 
Vivian  Mattson 
Walter  Sillen 
Dorothy  Weeden 
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JUNE,  1929 

Highest  Honors 

Barbara  Baltzer  Florence  Cope 

George  Bentley  Aura  DiBona 

Martha  Swanson 


Honors 


Honors 


Esther  Anderson 
Lea  Aspesi 
Harry  Beede 
Barbara  Chandler 
Hazel  Collins 
Alton  Eck 
Elizabeth  Evans  • 
William  Ford 
Grace  Garland 

Evange 


Ferrer  Giarusso 
Margaret  Hebert 
Myrtle  MacLeod 
Helen  Morris 
Miriam  Nisula 
Charlotte  Pottle 
Charlotte  Ray 
Dorothy  Somers 
Esther  Wallin 
ine  Zinck 


FEBRUARY,  1930 
Highest  Honors 


Gladys  DeLuca 
Evelyn  Fontana 
Eliza  Hutchison 


Dorothy  Allen 
Rose  Barnett 
Evangeline  Bryan 
Oscar  Eckblom 
Donald  Fairfield 
Myerma  Hersey 


Pauline  Pavan 
John  Pinkham 
John  Walsh 


Honors 


Margaret  Hughes 
Helene  Johnson 
Merriel  Kimball 
Ruth  Koss 
Sylvia  Locke 
Olavi  Nisula 


Helen  Tannian 


JUNE,  1930 
Highest  Honors 


Nancy  Anderson 
Muriel  Castleman 
Burton  Engley 
Louise  Griffin 
Catherine  Long 
Grace  Luce 


Margaret  McLaughlin 
Hilja  Malmstrom 
Avice  Morton 
Kenneth  Ryder 
Florence  Whitemore 
Laura  Wiltshire 


Gussie  Bova 
Dorothy  Ban- 
Sylvia  Bianchi 
Marjorie  Brown 
Geraldine  Burns 
Mary  Crowley 
Orville  Devine 
Edith  Donde 
Florence  Donovan 
Ernestine  Harding 


Marjorie  Hill 
Holton  Holmes 
Dagmar  Lindberg 
Mary  Lindh 
Wendell  May 
Jeanette  Miller 
Mary  Murphy 
Abigail  Norris 
Mary  Palmisano 
Lillian  Pearce 


FEBRUARY,  1931 
Highest  Honors 


Irene  Cutler 
Esther  Dewey 
Marguerite  Haake 
Janet  Hemingway 

Dorothy  Bedford 
Roland  Cooper 
Thelma  Dawe 
Rose  Frager 
Delbert  Grohe 
Esther  Leppala 


Ruth  Johnson 
Edna  Skinner 
Harold  Slate 
Sadye  Wyman 
Honors 

Florence  Phillips 
Mary  Salorio 
Dorothy  Smith 
Lillian  Swartz 
Evelyn  Wallin 
Virginia  Watts 


Burton  Whitman 


JUNE,  1931 
Highest  Honors 


Louisa  Almy 
Conceda  Amorosso 
Elizabeth  Cornish 
Bessie  MacAulay 


Virginia  Wheeler 
Honors 


Jean  MacDonald 
Jessie  McPhee 
Mary  Rigby 
Lincoln  Speiss 


Lois  Absolom 
Carl  Anderson 
Elizabeth  Austin 
Virginia  Cochrane 
Flora  DiBona 
Eileen  Fagerlund 
Mildred  Folger 
Rosemary  Fortier 
Madeline  Geiger 
Florence  Harney 
Sidney  Kurtzman 
Mildred  Lightbody 
Drusilla  McCutcheon 
Jessie  MacFee 

Edith 


Norman  MacLean 
Gertrude  Mattson 
Earl  Megathlin 
Warren  Phinney 
Gertrude  Queenan 
Adelaide  Randall 
Eleanor  Rappaport 
Charles  Raras 
Mary  Reilly 
Marjory  Shennett 
Sarah  Tolchinsky 
Mary  Varney 
Norman  Ward 
Donald  Wright 
Young 
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EXCHANGES 

Tipar  Tales,  Orlando,  Florida.  Except 
for  its  somewhat  scattered  condition, 
your  magazine  has  been  well  handled. 
"Thank  God  for  Civilization"  is  not  only 
an  interesting  story,  but  highly  philo- 
sophical. 

Pad  and   Pencil,    Chandler  Secretarial 
School,  Boston,  Mass.   Your  magazine,  as 
a  local  newspaper,  is  all  that  it  ought  to 
be,    but    why    not    make    it    of    greater 
literary  value? 

Advocate,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The 
Advocate  reflects  a  willing  and  helpful 
student  body.  We  suggest  that  you  start 
an  Exchange  Column  with  the  same  zeal 
which  marks  the  other  departments. 

The  Shuttle  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  The  "Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  Number"  is  a  product 
worthy  of  the  Shuttle's  Loom.  The  con- 
tinued story  rouses  interest. 

Homespun,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Your 
magazine,  so  unlike  the  usual  school  pro- 
duction, is  full  of  interest,  and  shows 
careful  preparation  by  the  editors. 

The  Monad,  Belleville,  N.  J.  We  con- 
tinue to  find  "Our  Line"  an  interesting 
feature  of  your  magazine.  Your  literary 
department  would  be  greatly  improved 
bv  additional  material. 


The  Courier,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  Your 
magazine  clearly  portrays  a  busy  and 
lively  group  of  students  who  are  proud  of 
their  school  and  its  activities.  Alumni 
and  Exchange  departments  could  be 
added  successfully  to  your  magazine. 

Humiad,  Hingham,  Mass.  Your  Ath- 
letic Department  is  well  handled  and 
reveals  that  you  are  justly  proud  of  your 
football  team.  We  suggest  the  addition 
of  an  Exchange  Column. 

The  Wampatuck,  Braintree  High.  Your 
magazine,  well  organized  in  all  depart- 
ments, is  certainly  worthy  of  its  prize. 
Don't  you  think  some  cartoons  would 
liven  it  up  a  bit? 

The  Profile,  Plymouth,  N.  H.  Your 
department  headings  are  clever.  Longer 
stories  would  add  much  to  your  literary 
department,  and  why  not  add  some  cuts? 

The  Unquity  Echo,  Milton  High.  Your 
articles,  "Mother"  and  "Flying,"  appeal 
to  us.  Additional  department  headings, 
as  well  as  a  few  cuts,  would  improve  your 
magazine  considerably. 

The  Eko,  Brewster,  N.  Y.  Your  Gossip 
section  is  original,  but  real  school  news  is 
lacking.  The  literary  department  is  very 
well  prepared,  but  we  looked  in  vain  for 
your  Alumni  department. 

The  Magnet,  Leominster,  Mass.  A 
very  successful  beginning — keep  up  the 
good  work. 
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Where,  oh  where!  are  your  jokes: 
"Salt  is  that  which  makes  a  thing  taste 
bad  if  you  don't  use  it." 

Oninby  Seckon,  Center  Sandwich,  N.H. 
You  have  very  cleverly  made  the  best  of 
your  disadvantage  of  the  print  of  your 
magazine  in  your  delightful  advertise- 
ments. Your  Hallowe'en  number  cer- 
tainly proved  successful. 

The  Deerfield  Arrow,  South  Deerfield, 
Mass.  Your  Literary  Department  shows 
thought  and  preparation.  We  suggest 
some  department  heading  and  cartoons  to 
add  interest  to  vour  magazine. 


The  Oceanic,  Old  Orchard  Beach, 
Maine.  Your  magazine,  being  published 
annually,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
material  in  one  magazine,  and  therefore 
is  very  entertaining.  It  is  well  organized 
in  all  departments  and  reveals  an  able 
staff. 


Granite  Chips,  Central  Junior  High 
School,  Ouincy,  Mass.  We  enjoyed  read- 
ing your  fine  magazine,  so  greatly 
improved  in  such  a  short  time. 

In  a  group  of  monthly  and  bi-weekly 
papers  we  should  like  to  acknowledge: 
the  Huntington  Record,  Huntington 
School,  Boston;  The  Rindge  Register, 
Rindge  Technical  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  The  Aerial,  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
the  Sagamore,  Brookline,  Mass.;  The 
Bulletin,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  The 
Higldand  Fling,  Highland  Park,  New 
Jersey.  We  find  all  of  these  papers  full  of 
life  and  very  entertaining. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

You  have  a  fine  literary  section.  We 
compliment  you  on  your  former  orchestra 
and  band,  and  hope  you  are  as  successful 
this  year.  The  Exchange  would  like  to 
find  a  place  on  your  Exchange  list. — The 
Deerfield  Arrow,  South  Deerfield,  Mass. 

A  very  good  paper.  It  is  a  credit  to 
your  school. — The  Oceanic,  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Maine. 

The  Senior  Number  was  excellently 
made  up.  The  various  pictures  were 
also  very  interesting:  however,  the  Lit- 
erary Department  would  profit  by  larger 
stories. — The  Shuttle  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

\  ou  have  a  splendid  magazine  with 
plenty  of  pep,  enthusiasm,  and  interest 
running  all  through  it.  The  stories  and 
poetry  of  your  Graduation  Number  were 
extraordinarily  fine,  and  we  wish  to  com- 
mend especially  the  authors  and  author- 
esses of  the  Class  Day  Play. — The  Item, 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

We  particularly  enjoyed  your  Class 
Day  Play.  Why  not  group  your  adver- 
tisements together  at  the  back? — Pad  and 
Pencil,  Chandler  Secretarial  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

A  well  developed  and  interesting  June 
issue  comes  from  Quincy  High  School,  in 
the  form  of  The  Golden  Rod.  There  is 
a  particularly  good  Alumni  Department 
in  this  issue.  The  magazine  is  full  of 
worth-while  material  which  shows  that 
they  must  have  a  wide-awake  staff. — The 
JVampatuck,  Braintree,  Mass. 

An  uncommon  literary  department, 
splendid  poems,  and  an  interesting  ex- 
change write-up  make  your  November 
number  an  interesting  issue. — The  Red 
and  White,  Rochester,  N.  H. 
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C«Y  TO 


"Hello  all." 

"Who  was  the  timer  in 
the  Norwood  game  at 
Quincy?"  I  ask! 

"Who  was  the  timer  in 
the  Norwood  game  at 
Norwood?"  you  answer. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  invention  is  the  stop 
watch ! 

Sometimes. 

Could  the  basketball  player  play  a 
second  half  without  combing  his  silken 
locks? 

It  would  be  cruel  to  appropriate  those 
combs. 

They  may  be  from  Weymouth,  but — 
What  do  you  think  of  the  band? 

What  is  a  basketball  game  without  a 
scream  from  our  school  "soprano?" 

Who  is  she? 

We  will  give  a  hen's  tooth  to  the  one 
who  discloses  her  identity. 

(Don't  crowd,  plenty  of  room  in  the 
rear!) 

How  that  faculty  did  play ! 
It  was  for  a  worthy  cause. 

Well,  Quincy  High  got  an  even  break 
in  their  14-game  basketball  schedule  this 


season  and  should  do  much  better  next 
year,  as  not  a  varsity  player  graduates 
until  February. 

Quincy  had  the  happy  faculty  of  out- 
scoring  their  opponents,  296  to  262. 
"Bob"  Mattson  was  the  leading  scorer, 
with  65  points. 

That  800  attendance  that  witnessed  the 
Brockton-Quincy  basketball  game  on 
February  22  is  a  sure  indication  that  the 
Quincy  High  spirit  is  still  there.  At  any 
rate,  it  was-  a  fine  demonstration  the 
public  showed  the  team. 

What  a  drubbing  Quincy  gave  the 
Faculty  in  the  last  game  of  the  season! 
Those  53  points  gave  Quincy  the  highest 
amount  of  points  they  scored  in  any 
other  basketball  game  during  the  season. 


BASKETBALL 


The  Quincy  High  basketball  team  has 
just  completed  a  fairly  good  season,  con- 
sidering that  not  a  man  from  the  1927- 
1928  team  was  available  for  this  year. 
Lawrence  Christensen  was  unanimously 
elected  captain  and  was  an  outstanding 
player  during  the  season. 

In  its  first  game  the  team  easily  de- 
feated the  high  school  faculty  team,  26  to 
9,  before  a  large  student  gathering. 
Captain  Christensen  and  H.  Chase  were 
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BASKETBALL  TEAM 


the  high  lights  for  the  victors,  while 
Messrs.  Claxton  and  Alexander  played  a 
steady  game  for  the  vanquished. 

On  January  8,  the  Massachusetts 
Nautical  Training  Ship  team  received  a 
trimming  from  a  superior  Quincy  High 
quintet,  23  to  11,  at  the  Quincy  gym.  The 
game  was  fast  played  throughout. 

In  its  two  games  with  Weymouth  High, 
Quincy  was  victorious,  22-12  at  Wey- 
mouth. At  Quincy,  Weymouth  won  a 
hard  fought  game,  17-16.  Bob  Mattson, 
"Supe"  Muir,  and  Fat  Chase  were  not 
eligible  to  play,  due  to  sickness.  On  the 
other  hand,  Quincy  played  a  fine  game  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  regulars  were 
absent. 

Quincy  lost  two  hard  fought  games  to 
a  fast  Medford  team,  18-14  and  23-13. 
In  both  of  these  Quincy  broke  up  many 


of  its  opponents'  passing  attacks.    Quincy 
should  never  have  lost  these  two  games. 

Brockton  High's  weight  and  height 
were  too  much  for  Quincy  in  the  two  en- 
counters these  teams  engaged  in.  A 
brilliant  passing  game  was  displayed 
against  Quincy  at  Brockton,  which 
Brockton  easily  won,  37-9.  At  Quincy, 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  Quincy  put  up 
a  bitter  struggle,  but  the  final  score  was 
33-18. 

Milton  High  gave  way  to  a  superior 
Quincy  attack  and  lost  both  its  games  to 
the  local  quintet,  29-26  and  16-11. 
Mattson  was  the  fair-haired  boy  in  both 
these  games;  his  passing  and  shooting 
were  immense. 

Norwood  was  Quincy's  jinx  this  year. 
Ir  took  both  the  games  played  by  one 
point,    18-17   and  20-19,   in  two  of  the 
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hardest  contested  games  played  all 
season. 

Quincy  rose  to  unexpected  heights 
when  it  abruptly  halted  Milton  Acad- 
emy's winning  streak.  It  outclassed  the 
boys  from  Milton  in  all  departments  of 
the  game.    The  final  score  was  21-11. 

The  last  game  of  the  year  was  a  slam- 
bang  affair  played  against  the  faculty,  in 
which  the  varsity  team  amassed  53  points 
against  16  for  the  losers. 

The  season  was  in  a  way  successful 
from  a  standpoint,  but  Coach  George 
Clark  need  not  worry  about  his  outcome 
for  next  year,  as  every  player  will  be 
available  for  next  year's  team. 

Quincy  High  1929  basketball  records: 


Quincy  High 

26 

Faculty 

9 

Quincy  High 

23 

Mass.  Nautical 

11 

Quincy  High 

22 

Weymouth  High 

12 

Quincy  High 

14 

Medford  High 

18 

Quincy  High 

9 

Brockton  High 

37 

Quincy  High 

29 

Milton  High 

26 

Quincy  High 

17 

Norwood  High 

18 

Quincy  High 

21 

Milton  Academy 

11 

Quincy  High 

16 

Milton  High 

11 

Quincy  High 

19 

Norwood  High 

20 

Quincv  High 

13 

Medford  High 

23 

Quincy  High 

16 

Weymouth  High 

17 

Quincy  High 

18 

Brockton  High 

33 

Quincy  High 

S3 

Faculty 

16 

Total 


296 


262 


Player     Position  Games  Goals  Fouls  Points 

Robert  Mattson,  forward 13        25         IS        65 

Henry    Fisher,    forward,    c 

and  b 14 

Robert  Muir,  forward 13 

Lawrence  Christensen,  back 

and  center  14 

William    Halloran,    forward 

and  back  14 

Roger  Karlstrom,  back 7 

Hobart  Chase,  back 13 

Lucien  Chase,  center 8 

William   Sullivan,  back 2 

Chester  Young,   center. 2 

Walter  Bassett,  forward 2 

Allen   Melville,   back 2 

Russell  Sullivan,  forward 2 

113        70      296 


21 

9 

51 

20 

10 

50 

13 

14 

40 

11 

9 

31 

10 

4 

24 

6 

5 

17 

5 

4 

14 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GIRLS'  BASKETBALL 

The    giils    started    practice    about    the 
middle  of  November.    Regular  teams  and 


captains  were  picked  to  represent  their 
respective  class  in  an  elimination  series  of 
interclass  teams.  Each  of  the  eight  teams 
represented  is  to  play  seven  games.  The 
two  undefeated  teams  or  the  two  teams 
having  the  largest  number  of  victories  to 
their  credit  will  play  for  the  champion- 
ship. It  is  hoped  that  the  winning  team 
will  get  letters. 

Team        Captain 
J'29   —Helen  Bostrom 
F'30  — Anne  Dunlavey 
J'30A — Evelyn   Savard 
J' 3  0B— Dorothy  Fisher 
F'31    — Dorothy  Sharkey 
J'31    —Muriel  Hanna 
F'32   — Eleanor  Wickens 


TRACK 


Quincy  entered  men  in  three  meets  this 
winter,  but  did  not  figure  in  the  scoring. 
The  team  suffered  greatly  by  the  loss  of 
Horrie  Call  and  Frank  Shevlin,  both  sure 
point  winners.  The  boys  entered  in  the 
meet  put  all  their  effort  into  their  work, 
but  failed  to  score.  However,  better 
days  are  hoped  for  in  the  spring.  Quincy 
has  turned  out  some  fine  track  athletes 
and  doubtless  will  turn  out  as  many  more. 
Who  knows  but  what  you  may  be  a 
"find."  Every  boy  who  can  run,  jump, 
or  put  a  shot  should  report  to  Coach 
Wilson. 

J.  C. 


HOCKEY 


Our  hockey  team,  in  its  first  year  as  a 
letter  sport,  enjoyed  moderate  success. 
To  the  first  call  for  candidates,  about 
forty-five  boys  responded.  "Dick"  Ham- 
mond was  elected  to  the  captaincy  and 
"Doug"  MacDonald  to  the  office  of  man- 
ager. "Doc"  Whiting  took  over  the  duties 
of  coaching,  but,  owing  to  ill  health,  he 
was  unable  to  help  the  boys  for  a  very 
long   period    of   time.      On    New   Year's 
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HOCKEY  TEAM 


Day.  the  schedule  was  opened  by  the 
squad  when  they  battied  the  Alumni, 
composed  of  the  1927  team,  to  a  score- 
less tie.  On  January  3,  the  Blue  and 
White  were  on  the  short  end  of  a  4—1 
score  in  a  game  with  Wellesley  at  Wel- 
lesley.  Wellesley,  at  one  time  in  the 
season,  ran  up  a  string  of  eleven  succes- 
sive victories.  Quincy  entered  the  win- 
ning column  in  Abington,  at  the  expense 
of  Abington  High,  with  a  score  of  2-1. 
"Dan"  Lynch  and  O'Connell  did  the 
scoring  for  Quincy.  At  the  Sailors'  Home 
Rink,  the  boys  fought  with  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  of  the  Boston  High 
School  League.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  all 
the  way,  but  the  in-towners  counted  in 
the  final  minute  of  play  to  win.  "Doc" 
Mooney,  of  the  Boston  Post,  who  refer- 


eed  the  game,  was  loud  in  his  praise  of 
the  playing  of  the  Quincy  representatives. 
On  the  next  day,  the  sextet  battled 
Thayer  Academy  on  the  same  rink  and 
jumped  into  the  lead  in  the  first  period 
when  Grocott  shot  the  puck  home  from 
scrimmage.  However,  the  Academy  lads 
came  through  with  a  4-1  victory.  The 
following  day  saw  the  Blue  and  White 
contest  with  Abington  to  a  scoreless  tie, 
in  spite  of  an  overtime  period.  Victory 
was  sweet  a  week  later,  when  the  boys 
from  home  defeated  Hyde  Park  through 
the  lone  tally  of  Grocott,  who  was  suc- 
cessful in  a  solo  dash  through  the  Hyde 
Park  team.  This  team  is  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Boston  High  School  League. 
In  the  final  game,  Quincy  travelled  out  of 
its   class   to   play   Milton   Academy,   but 
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were   overwhelmed   to   the   tune   of   7-0. 

The  enemy  peppered  the  Quincy  goalie 
with  wicked  drives,  keeping  that  person 
as  busy  as  the  proverbial  one-armed 
paperhanger.  Games  with  Jamaica  Plain. 
South  Boston,  Boston  Latin,  Boston 
College  High,  Norwood,  Xeedham.  and 
Mission  High  were  cancelled  en  account 
of  weather  conditions. 

The  lineup: 

Mullarkey,     R.W.;      Grocott.     L.W.; 

O'Connell,  C.:  Pendergast  and  Hammond. 
R.D.:  Lynch.  R.D.:  MacDonald,  Goal. 

Reserves:     Tocn.    Hart,    H.    Bennett, 
Cooper,  H.  Johnson,  and  M.  Hughes. 


I'd  Like  To  Be 

Is  ADORE  Z.A.CK 


I'd  like  to  be  a  shortstop 
And  scoop  the  grounders  in. 

And  spear  the  screaming  liners 
And  earn  a  lot  of  tin. 

II 
I'd  like  to  be  a  pitcher. 

And  show  my  smoke  and  curves, 
And  win  a  lot  of  ball  games 

And  get  on  batters"  nerves. 

Ill 
Fd  like  to  be  a  slugger. 

And  wear  a  peaked  cap. 
And  swing  a  heavy  war  club. 

And  have  a  hard-boiled  map. 

.  IV 
A  players  life  is  pleasant; 

He  travels  east  and  west. 

And  owners  buy  the  gravy, 

He  spills  upon  his  vest. 

V 

Fd  like  to  be  a  ballstar 

And  boot  and  gobble  Flies. 
But  Oh.  instead.  I  gotta 

Write  rhymes  about  the  guys. 


ing  four  letter  men.  They  are  Captain 
Henry  Fisher.  Charles  Grocott,  Louis 
Pe..egrini,  and  Dave  Lubarsky.  Ted 
Olson,  Gerald  Desmond,  and  Robert 
Young  are  the  other  1928  members.  Paul 
Hughes,  who  was  a  member  of  the  1927 
nine,  is  likely  to  take  his  turn  in  the  bos 
this  season.  There  are  many  fine  pros- 
pects from  the  Junior  Highs  also  whom 
Coach  Gaston  will  endeavor  to  develop. 
Although  a  stiff  schedule  confronts  the 
boys,  they  are  confident  cf  coming 
through. 

The  schedule  to  date: 

April  2-1 — Watertown  at  Quincv. 
May      1— Brockton. 

May  7 — Watertown  at  Watertown. 

May  1-1 — Braintree  at  Quincy. 

May  17 — Open. 

May  21 — Abington  at  Abington. 

Mav  2-1 — Open. 

May  2S— Open. 

May  ,:1 — Open. 

June  4    )    Brockton  or  Weymouth. 

June  7    j 

June  11 — Braintree  at  Braintree. 

June  1-f — Milton  at  Milton. 


TENNIS 


Here  it  is  again,  time  to  dust  off  the 
cobwebs  from  your  racket  and  use  it  to 

advantage  on  the  tennis  team.  Every 
able-bodied  student  thus  equipped  should 
report    for    practice    to    give    '"'Jimmie" 

MacKenna.  "Bill"  Holden.  and  Henry 
Bennett,  veterans  of  last  year's  team,  a 
few  things  to  think  about.  The  team  is 
always  small,  but  what  there  is  of  it  is 
mighty.  A  tentative  schedule  has  been 
arranged. 

J.C. 


BASEBALL 

Seventy-five  baseball  candidates  report- 
ed to  Coach  Phil  Claston's  call  during 
the  latter  part  of  February.  Seven 
players  of  1928  team  are  available,  includ- 


TEXXIS  SCHEDULE 

April  50 — Sc-rr.ervil'.e  a:  Quincy. 

May  10 — Cambridge  at  Cambridge. 

May  15 — Maiden  at  Quincy. 

May  18 — Lynn  at  Lynn. 

May  2~ — Newton  at  Xewtcn. 

May  31 — Everett  at  Quincy. 

June  ." — Brc-ckline  at  Quincy. 
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GOLF 

The  boys  who  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  "gentlemen's"  game  are  looking 
forward  to  a  successful  season.  Arthur 
Cody,  "Joe"  Sheridan,  Donald  MacMil- 
lan,  and  Loren  Conkling  are  veterans 
from  previous  conflicts  and  are  very 
capable  representatives  of  the  Blue  and 
White.  A  schedule  has  been  arranged 
tentatively,  but  is  not  ready  at  the  time  of 
going  to  print.  However,  any  boy  who 
can  swing  a  golf  stick  in  good  form  should 
make  it  his  duty  to  report  at  the  first  call 
for  candidates. 

J.  C. 


IT'S 


Dead!  What:  School  spirit,  stupid! 
What  do  you  mean:  There's  as  much 
school  spirit  here  as  there  is  in —  West 
Burlap!  Since  most  of  the  "gentle"  (?) 
readers  stop  when  they  see  the  expression, 
"School  spirit,"  used,  with  the  old  expres- 
sion, "No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  it's — ," 
we  will  now  get  down  to  the  subject  at 
hand.  We  believe  that  it  actually  is  dead 
— very  dead,  in  fact.  Your  wise  (?) 
young  friend  will  rhetorically  ask  you, 
"Why  don't  we  have  better  teams?"  or 
"Why  don't  we  have  some  good  coaches?" 
Here's  where  we  butt  in.  "YOU  are  the 
cause!"  The  teams  and  coaches  do  not 
have  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
students.  Xot  one-half  the  boys  go  out 
for  athletics  that  should.  If  some  of  the 
big  huskies  would  push  a  baseball  bat  or 


put  a  shot  a  few  afternoons  a  week  as 
hard  as  they  "push"  ice-cream  down 
their  throats  at  recess,  our  teams  would 
"greatly  improve,"  as  the  common  say- 
ing of  our  teachers  goes.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  refer  to  those  who  work  or  are  tak- 
ing College  Board  Examinations.  The 
boys  who  go  out  for  the  teams  are  all 
right,  but  they  lack  support  from  YOU. 
Then,  too,  remember  that  our  coaches  are 
only  human  and  cannot  build  up  cham- 
pionship teams  out  of  the  scanty  material 
they  have  at  hand.  You  cannot  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear  and  vice 
versa.  The  majority  of  readers  of  this 
humble  document  will  laugh  at  the  funny 
lines,  cry  over  the  sad  lines  and  grunt  at 
the  ordinarv  lines.  0  vou  blockheads, 
can't  you  see  farther  than  the  ends  of 
your  noses?  Why  couldn't  there  have 
been  the  same  attendance  at  all  the  bas- 
ketball games  as  there  was  at  the  Brock- 
ton game?  This  same  lack  of  spirit  is 
manifested  in  all  other  functions.  The 
annual  Football  Reception,  an  event  in 
existence  since  Noah  parked  the  Ark,  was 
called  off  at  the  last  minute,  not  because 
of  rain,  fire,  or  flood,  but  because  of  lack 
of  the  support  of  the  student  body. 
Quincy  enjoys  the  ridicule  of  most  cities 
and  towns  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
"Fastest  growing  city  in  the  South 
Shore."  Every  year  the  attendance  at 
the  Senior  Dramatics  reaches  a  new  level 
— low,  stupid,  not  high.  "UBI  GENTI- 
UM SUMUS."  Now  that  the  Funeral 
Oration  is  duly  delivered,  we  will  notify 
Sweeney  and  hope  for  better  days  to  come 
through  the  future  years  of  Quincy  High. 

J.C. 
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Non-Penetrable 


Reasonable 


Pupil  (in  despair) :  I  can't  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  the  meaning  of  this  sentence 
through  my  head. 

Teacher:  Don't  try  to  get  it  through, 
please.     Just  get  it  in. 


Wise? 


Teacher  (to  Study  Room  pupil) : 
Didn't  I  assign  you  a  different  seat  from 
the  one  you  are  now  sitting  in,  last  week? 

Student:  How  can  I  tell,  they  all  look 
alike. 

Teacher  (to  pupil) :  Didn't  I  tell  you  to 
come  at  quarter  of  four  instead  of  one 
o'clock? 

Pupil:  Well,  isn't  one  a  quarter  of  four. 


Senior:  Even  the  boys  are  letting  their 
hair  grow  now. 

Soph:  My  Gosh:  How  come? 

Senior:  They  can't  very  well  stop  it 
from  growing. 


How  Come! 

Teacher  (to  noisy  students  during  a 
lunch  period  in  the  cafeteria) :  If  you 
boys  want  to  stay  here,  you  will  have  to 
go  outside. 
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Slippery 

Miss  Fieldsend:  You  were  supposed  to 
remain  after  school  yesterday,  were  you 

Pupil:    Yes,   but  it  slipped  my  mind 
until  I  got  home. 


Some  W-hopper! 

Miss  Wheeler:  Can  you  characterise 
■i'Peter  Styvesant"? 

Hamilton  (eagerly):  Oh  yes!  He 
walked  around  on  a  wooden  leg. 
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WE  LOVE  THEIR  LITTLE  JOKES/ 


^  -TEUTON  ~~^\ 
-WE-TOE  SOPHOriORES- 

WANT  OUR  LUMCH  MENU 

BROUGHT  TO  VSTHi  THIRD 
PERIOD  - 


5.  If   anyone   bares   arms    against  the 
United  States,  that  is  treason. 

Miss  Dawson:  "All  bees  sting." 
Paragallo:    "Incorrect.      Only    the   fe- 
males of  a  species  are  dangerous." 


Heard  in  a  Type  Class 

Teacher   (dictating) :  A  lad  has  a  sad 
fall. 

Bright    boy:    He    faw    down    and    go 
boom. 


-ftas'A'' 


English  Teacher:  Is  that  original? 
Sophomore:  No,  I  made  it  up  myself. 

Wise  Little  Sophomore 

Bennett  (to  a  new  soph) :  I  thought  all 
the  sophs  were  supposed  to  wear  pink 
neckties  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
juniors  and  seniors. 

H.  Kyllonen:  Well,  I  don't  see  you 
wearing  one. 

Miss  Bailey:  Give  me  a  sentence  using 
the  word  "noise." 

Clifton  Tabor:  A  noise  was  coming 
down  the  street  ...  it  was  a  Ford. 

Heard  in  Our  History  Class 

1.  Grangers  are  men  who  guard  the 
forests. 

2.  If  you  pass  the  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation, you  are  illegible  for  office. 

3.  When  Edward  I.  died,  his  nearest 
ancestor  was  a  little  girl  in  Scotland.     '. 

4.  The  League  of  Nations  compromises 
56  Nations. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 


By  Roland  Cooper 


He  walked  in  at  8.30  and  told  himself 
mournfully  that  he  was  late.  As  he  toiled 
up  the  steps,  however,  he  noticed  immedi- 
ately that  something  was  wrong!  He 
knew  he  had  not  come  to  school  on  Sat- 
urday, because  he  didn't  even  have 
enough  money  for  lunch.  But  there  was 
no  "late  line"  outside  Mr.  Wilson's 
office! 

The  students  are  gathered  in  little 
huddles  (idea  from  football  season),  talk- 
ing excitedly.  There  are  groups  of  pale- 
faced  girls  here  and  there  with  more  than 
one  dabbing  at  red  eyes  with  a  handker- 
chief. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  pacing  up  and  down  the 
floor  in  a  sorry  state  (Massachusetts), 
and  Joe  Hart  is  taking  advantage  of  him 
by  sticking  slips  onto  his  desk  which  Mr. 
Wilson  signs,  (the  slips  not  the  desk)  at 
random,  stopping  every  few  minutes  to 
mutter  to  himself  distractedly. 

Miss  Rizzi,  poor  girl,  is  chewing  her 
gum  rapidly  and  agitatedly,  pulling  it  out 
in  long  strips  and  inhaling  them  with  an 
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accompanying  loud  pep,  to  the  annoyance 
of  Ernest  Collins,  who  is  rapidly  nearing 
the  "non  compos  mentis"  stage  by 
wheeling  around  and  around  in  his  swivel 
chair,  while  now  and  then  a  large  tear 
may  be  seen  wending  its  way  down  his 
countenance.  Jimmy  Mullarkey,  Danny 
Lynch,  Bassett,  and  Captain  Dick  Ham- 
mond are  holding  the  doors  against  the 
reporters,  who  are  clamoring  for  entrance. 
Miss  Raycroft  is  sitting  dejectedly  in  her 
chair,  a  disillusioned  woman,  and  by  her 
side,  with  closed  hands  which  open  and 
shut  (it  shows  his  emotion),  stands  Air. 
Albro.  His  brow  is  wrinkled  in  thought, 
while  now  and  again,  he  asks  Miss 
Raycroft  to  explain  once  more. 

Our  hero  stands  aghast  at  this  and 
wonderingly  and  timidly,  he  approaches 
Mr.  Roche,  asking  what  has  befallen  the 
school.  With  one  amazed  look,  Mr. 
Roche  walks  away,  saying  disdainfully, 
"In  deo  fidamus."  The  stude  is  abashed. 
He  looks  appealingly  at  Mr.  Roche's 
retreating  form,  and  turns,  a  subdued 
figure,  to  behold  Doug  MacDonald  bear- 
ing down  on  him.  "Take  off  your  hat, 
Sophomore,"  says  Doug.  "Give  respect 
to  this  solemn  occasion."  Wonderingly, 
the  student  looks  up,  and  seeing  an 
approaching  figure,  he  starts,  turns  pale 
and  then  in  a  flash  of  light  comes  under- 
standing. 

Alfred  Monroe  has  come  to  school  with 
a  necktie  which  matches  neither  his  shirt, 
tie,  or  socks ! 


Be   More   Specific 

First  Senior:  Touch  Xed  Norrie's  chin. 
Second  Ditto:  Which  one: 


Original 

Miss  Zeller:  If  anyone  gets  the  first  five 
absolutelv  correct  on  this  test,  I'll  give 
him  100%. 

Van  Dongen:  Veil,  Miss  Zeller,  vat  iff 
you  get  ten  haf  vuns  right? 


Edible  Geometry 


Miss  Thompson  (after  Paterson  has 
tried  to  recite) :  I'm  not  quite  able  to 
digest  that. 


A  Case  of  Points 

Mr.  Bridges  (correcting  Cutler's 
Physics  test) :  You  got  all  the  answers 
right,  but  you've  got  your  points  in  the 
wrong  place,  therefore  you  get  zero. 

Cutler:  Aw,  don't  be  like  that,  what's  a 
point  between  friends: 

He  Would 


What  a  WTiale  of  a  Difference  a  Word 
Makes 

Miss    Call     (Reading    Notice):    Track 
meet  in  Mr.  Wilson's  office  at  1.30. 

Wonder  Where  He  Works? 

Miss  Thompson:   What  you've  got  on 
the  board  is  wrong? 

Lester  Walker:  Oh,  that's  a  misprint! 


Miss  Zeller   (translating):   He  had  an 
itch  on  his  left  breast. 
Van  Dongen:  Heartburn. 


Pupil    (translating) :   And  then  Caesar 
committed  battle. 

Really! 

Miss  Zeller:  Who's  talking  back  there? 
Van    Dongen    (Reciting    near    rear    of 
room) :  I  am. 
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'II  Penseroso" 


More  Reviews 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 


12. 


By  Richard  Pine 

Hence,  all  thou  din  and  noise, 
Whilst  I,  with  diligence  and  care 
Ope  wide  my  book  and  study  there 
In  208,  midst  girls  and  boys. 

Tis  quite  impossible  for  me 

To  study  midst  frivolity. 

Loud  laughter  here,  a  giggle  there 

Provokes  me  till  I  tear  my  hair. 

Though  teachers  try  to  keep  them  still, 

They  still  make  noise,  and  always  will. 

I  can't  keep  track  of  anything 

As  someone  up  back  starts  to  sing. 

Well  now!  the  period  is  half-done, 

But  still  these  guys  must  have  their  fun. 

By  now  Pm  just  a  nervous  wreck; 

I  always  get  it  in  the  neck. 

It's  useless  now  to  try  to  learn 

A  thing,  unless  silence  return. 

I  know  I'll  never  pass  the  test 

But  after  this  I'll  do  what's  best; 

I'll  seek  a  mossy  cell  or  cave, 

(There's  no  one  there  to  misbehave) 

And  there  I'll  sit  and  meditate 

But  still  preserve  my  wonted  state. 

If  some  study  I  derive, 

In  this  place  I  mean  to  live. 


Our  Ads. 

"Good  to  the  last  drop."— Milk 
Bottles. 

"They  Satisfy."— A's. 

"It  floats." — Ned  Norrie. 

"Will  not  blister." — Students'  Seats. 

"For  the  gums." — Waste  baskets. 

"After  every  meal." — More  school. 

"And  it's  just  as  silly  to  ever  be  with- 
out a  box." — When  calling  on  her.  ■■ 

"Eventually,  why  not  now?" — Study. 

"No  throat  irritation."  —  Study 
periods. 

"For  all  the  family." — Home  work. 

"What  a  whale  of  a  difference  just  a 
few  cents  make." — A  nickel  when 
you  want  ice  cream. 

"Between  the  acts." — "No  talking, 
please." 


1.  "Interference." 

"The  boy  in  the  blue  sweater." 

2.  "The  Avenging  Rider." 

"Two-Gun"  Baker. 

3.  "A  Bit  of  Heaven." 

Chorus,  when  every  one  has  a  cold. 

4.  "Caught  in  the  Fog." 

Attention!  An  alibi  for  those  stu- 
dents who  persist  in  coming  to  school 
late. 

5.  "Charge  of  the  Gauchos." 
These  athletic  boys  at  lunch  time. 

6.  "Chicken  A  La  King." 

Well,  it  might  be,  but  it  tastes  like 
soup  meat. 

7.  "The  Circus  Kid." 

Charles  Brady. 

8.  "Come  and  Get  It." 

Lunch,  of  course. 

9.  "The  Crash." 

Boys !  handle  those  milk  bottles  care- 
fully! 

10.  "Duty's  Reward." 

An  "A"  on  the  report  card — some- 
times ! 

11.  "The  Fightin'  Redhead." 

"Red"  Halloran. 

12.  "The  Head  Man." 
Monsieur  Collins. 

13.  "Hot  News." 

The  Golden  Rod'll  be  out  soon! 

14.  "Stick  To  Your  Story." 

Detention  1.30. 

15.  "The  Man  Who  Came  Back." 

Some  one  with  all  'Es. 

16.  "The  Wrecker." 
Mr.  Wilson. 
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Mouths 


We  Don't  Doubt  It 


{Salaam  to  Kipling) 

We're  rush-rush-rush-rushing  through  our  food 
again, 

Rush-rush-rush-ing  through  our  milk  and  sand- 
wiches, 

Mouths-mouths-mouths-mouths  moving  up  and 
down  again, 

Even-one's  hungry  at  lunch! 

On-ly-twen-ty-minutes  for  to  eat  it  in, 
Nev-er-mind-the-manners  that  were  taught  to  you, 
Watch-those-mouths-mouths-moving  up   and  down 

again. 
Everyone's  hungry  at  lunch! 

Of-all-fun-my-sights  around  our  corridors, 

That-most-rare-is-in  our  cafeteria, 

It's   mouths-mouths-mouths-moving  up   and   down 

again, 
Everyone's  hungry'  at  lunch! 

B.  E. 


Break,  Break,  Break 


Break,  break,  break, 

In  the  midst  of  a  test,  0  lead! 
And  I  wish  that  my  tongue  might  utter 

The  words  that  come  into  my  head. 


History    Teacher: 
came  over  to  America 
famine,  where  did  they  settle  ?" 

Shevlin:  "On  the  Police  Force." 


"When    the    Irish 
after  the  potato 


Alton  Eck  (talking  over  the  telephone') : 
"Oh,  you  want  to  make  it  a  foursome: 
All  right,  you  get  another  girl,  and  I'll  get 
another  good-looking  fellow." 


HOW  THEV  WANT  LASERS 
TO   REACH  OUR  FOUNT  AIWS 


SEW 


0  'tis  well  for  the  other  fellow, 
That  he  writes  with  a  fountain  pen! 

'Tis  well  for  the  speedy  typist, 
Who  uses  her  fingers  ten! 

And  the  hasty  minutes  fly  on 

To  the  end  of  the  hour  and  the  test; 

But  0  for  a  paper  that's  finished, 
And  the  sound  of  the  bell  that  means  rest! 

Break,  break,  break, 

In  the  midst  of  a  test,  0  lead! 
And  the  tender  curves  of  a  graceful  E 

Will  come  back  to  me  in  bright  red. 


Here's  a  New  One 

Mr.  Wilson:  "Why  were  you  later" 
Student:  "I  lost  my  bearings." 
Mr.  Wilson:   "Well,  you  are  original; 
most  of  them  run  out  of  gas." 

A  senior  in  Chemistry, 

Was  busy  as  busy  could  be, 
His  prudence  took  wing 
And  he  mixed  up  some  thing 

That  senior!  Alas!  Where  is  he? 


Miss  Call  {just  before  Christmas  vaca- 
tion) :  "I  hope  that  you  all  come  back  to 
school  after  the  holidays,  calm  and  col- 
lected. 

Class:  "Same  to  you,  Miss  Call." 


Sounds  Like 


Teacher:  Explain  the  History  home 
work. 

Bright  Boy:  What  part  don't  you 
understand: 
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Coach  (to  MacDonald  in  locker  room) : 
Why  waste  rosin  putting  it  on  your  pants, 
M. 


ac: 


Doug:     My    place    on    the    bench    is 


slippery. 


New    Homework 


Miss  Zellar  (in  Spanish  class) :  You 
must  learn  the  Spanish  vowels.  Say 
them  five  times  before  you  fall  asleep  at 
night  and  five  times  before  you  wake  up 
in  the  morning. 

Whoopee 

Miss  Thompson  (to  girl) :  Come  up 
and  stay  after  school  for  two  weeks. 


Would  You  Believe  It? 

Miss  Giles:  The  t  in  the  word  "often" 
is  pronounced  like  the  t  in  what  other 
word  ? 

Class  (Silence,  and  then  some). 

Miss   Giles:    Why,   just  like   the  t  in 

"fish." 


If 


If  I  returned  to  Quincy  High  in  nineteen  thirty- 
two, 

To  look  for  these  would  be  among  the  first  things 
I  would  do: 


Eloquent   Pupil 

Mr.  Kidder:  What  is  the  skeleton? 
Pupil:  The  skeleton  is  that  part  of  the 
body  on  which  the  other  parts  are  hung. 

The  L'il  Gal  Knew  Her  History 

History  Teacher:  What  was  the  "May- 
flower Compact"? 

Flapper:  The  first  vanity  case  in 
America. 

There  was  a  wee  musical  maiden, 
Who  sang  like  a  bird  of  old  Aden, 

She  rose  to  high  C, 

On  as  high  as  could  be 
Now  she's  accompanied  by  Liszt  and  Joe 
Haydn. 


I'd  go  to  Mr.  Wilson's  room,   and  see  if  he  was 

there, 
Signing  slips  and  hunting  up  to  see  why  who  was 

where. 

I'd  see  if  those  three  vigilantes  who  watched  near 

two-thirteen, 
Were  still  directing  traffic  upon  the  same  old  scene. 

I'd  go  to  Mr.  Bridge's  room,  and  visit  him  awhile, 
And  look  to  see  if  his  mustache  had  grown  to  hide 
his  smile. 

I'd  go  and  watch  the  human  flood  come  pouring 

into  lunch, 
See  them  squirm  and  struggle,  and  even  start  to 

punch. 

But  last  of  all  I'd  go  to  see  that  honor'd  room 
sedate, — 

The  room  where  all  bad  pupils  go,  room  two  hun- 
dred eight. 


Compliments  of 

The  Army  Store 

Compliments  of 

Quincy  Trading  Co. 

^Y\ 

23  School  Street 

ittagor 

Quincy 

(Zftomaa  3L  Mc(^tatlj 

Camping  and  Sport 
Clothes 

At  the  Right  Prices 

WILLIAM 

/%^x 

PATTERSON 

j^^5^ 

Sflnrtat  anft 
Eecnratar 

^=J|k 

1434   Hancock   Street 

^^^^^^ 

Quincy,  Mass. 
89  Beale  Street    Wollaston 

EASTER  FOOTWEAR— An  up-to-date  shoe 

for  the  young  man  who  likes  to  be  well  dressed 

$3.75  up 

LEVANDER'S  SHOE  STORE 

21   Granite  Street                                                           Quincy 

C.  F.  Carlson 

Pierce  Studio 

Tourist  Agency 

Largest  Studio  on  the  South 

Steamship  Tickets  -  Tours 

Shore 

at  Published  Tariff  Rates 
Granite  0052 

Most  excellent  place  for 
group  work 

Opp.  Quincy  Depot 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Phone  Granite  2247 

This  Store  for  Hat  Renovating 
ONLY 

"Olympia" 

The  Exclusive 

HAT    CLEANING 

for  Ladies  and  Gents 

We  do  Artistic  work 

25  Beale  Street,      WOLLASTON 

(Near  the  New  Wollaston  Theatre) 
Tel.  Granite  7720 


Regent  Theatre 

PLAYING  ALL  THE  BIG 
PICTURES 

Students   Matinee 
Wed.  at  3.45 

Continuous  Sat.  and  Sun. 
From  Mat.  to  11.  P.  M. 
Other  Nights  7  to  1 1  P.  M. 


S^eed  — 

IF  by  chance  you  have 
never  tried  Rogers  Service 
...then  you  hardly  know 
the  Contentment  you  have 

missed.  Sto^worryingabout 
delivery   of  your  printing. 


265    Granite     Street  - 


Quincy,    Massachusetts 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


WiVh.  an  organisation  of  men  who  Know  their  work — 
in  a  plant  of  modern  equipment-  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
You  an  efficient  service  -  and  the  highest  cpalityj"  of 

pnofo  -emwstimG 

IN  IalNe-fl^KP-TbNe-OR  COhOR 

e>onoVan  &  subkiVxN  emm&iHG  co. 

235-  237-  CONGR655  5Tke6T —  B05T0M  MASS. 


Plymouth  Rock  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Plymouth  Rock  Ice  Cream  is  Good  for  the  Children 


Used  Exclusively  in  Quincy  High  School 


Costume  Jewelry,  Pendants, 
Bracelets,  Eardrops,  etc. 

From  50c  up 

Compacts,  Mesh  Bags,  Fountain  Pens 
and  Pencils,  Desk  Sets 

Prices  Reasonable 

Pettengill's 

Established  1876 

1462  Hancock  St.,    -    Quincy 


Typewriters 

Bought— Sold— Rented 

Only  agent  in  Quincy  for  the 

Remington  Portable  Typewriter 

Also  Corona  and  Royal  Portable 
Typewriters 

Moore — Waterman — Parker 
Ingersoll 

Fountain  Pens 


Dennison's  Goods 


School  Supplies 


McKENZIE'S 

Tel.  Granite  5131       3  Temple  Street 


BICYCLES 

Columbia  New  England 

Iver  Johnson 

Harley  Davidson  and  Indian 
Motorcycles 

Cash  or  Time 

Bring  in  your  carriage  wheels.    We  re-tire 
them  while  you  wait 

WHEEL  GOODS 

C.  E.  CROUT 

Quincy  Trust  Opposite  us 

1 1  Cottage  Avenue,    =    Quincy 

Tel.  Granite  1759 

HARRY  G.  MARCH 

"Radio  Exclusively" 


Service  and  Repairing 

Authorized  Dealers 
in 

KOLSTER 

ATWATER  KENT 

RADIOLA 

KELLOG 


1590  Hancock  Street,  Quincy 

Granite  4240  Open  Evenings 


SYLVESTER  &  CARSON 

DEALERS  IN 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATORS 


Expert  Service 

68  Washington  Street,  Quincy 


MOTOR 
CARS 


School  Environment 

The  atmosphere  at  Btrrdett 
College  is  mentally  stimulat- 
ing. The  contact  between 
faculty  and  student  is  close. 
Interest  is  personal.  Indus- 
try is  encouraged.  Time  is 
conserved.  Advancement  is 
largely  individual.  Require- 
ments for  graduation  are 
high.  Burdett  Graduates 
Succeed  In  Business 


Burdett  Students 

Students  at  Burdett  Co'- 
lege  last  year  came  from  70 
Universities  and  Colleges, 
262  High  Schools,  60  Acad- 
emies and  Preparatory 
Schools,  and  142  other  Bus- 
iness and  Special  Schools. 
More  than  200  came  from 
states  outside  Massachusetts 
and  from  foreign  countries. 


The  New  Building 

The  new  Burdett  College 
building  is  of  fireproof  con- 
struction. Roomy  elevators 
provide  service  for  students, 
officers,  and  visitors.  Class- 
rooms are  flooded  'with  sun- 
light arid  are  splendidly 
equipped.  Talks  to  the  entire 
school  are  broadcast  over 
an  internal  radio  system  with 
microphone  in  the  executive 
office*. 


Business 
Courses 

for  Young  Men 
and  Women 


New  Building  of  Burdett  College 


Courses  at  Burdett  College  provide  training  for 
Accounting,  Financial,  Treasury,  Selling,  Adver- 
tising, Secretarial,  Stenographic,  Office  Manage- 
ment, Bookkeeping  and  other  business  positions. 
Special  Review  and  Finishing  Courses   offered. 

Position   service   for   graduates. 
Previous  commercial  training  not  required  for  entrance. 

The  school  has  every  modern  facility.  Students  are 
trained  by  an  able  and  interested  faculty.  A  Burdett 
training    is    an    investment    in    future    progress. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Application        Visitors  Welcome 

Burdett  College 

An  Exceptional  School  for  Young  People 
156  STUART  STREET,  Near  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON 


Founded  1879 


F.  H.  BURDETT,  Pres. 


HANcock  6300 


H.  P.  Hood  CSL  Sons 


Dairy  Experts  83  years 


Hood's  Milk  used  exclusively  in  Quincy  High  School 


Baseball  Uniforms,  Shoes, 

Gloves,  Mitts,  Masks, 

Bats  and  Balls 

"Everything  to  help  your  game" 

Westland's 


1555  Hancock  St. 


Quincy 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

IN  THE  EVENING 

COEDUCATIONAL 

An  effective  university  education  ia  available  in  the   evening  for 
high  school  graduates  who  cannot  enter  day  colleges  for  financial 
or  other  reasons  but  must  go  to  work  following  graduation  : 


In  Business — School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance 

Grants  B.B.A.  and  M.B.A.  degrees. 

Specializes  in  accounting,  and  business 
administration. 

Only  24.9%  of  graduates  held  executive  po- 
sitions on  entering  school;  71.9%  now  in 
major  executive  positions. 

Graduates  outstandingly  successful  in  C.P.  A. 
examinations. 

Faculty  of  experienced  and  well  trained  busi- 
ness men. 

Actual  business  problems  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. 


In  Law — School  of  Law 

Four-year  course. 

LL.B.  degree. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and  practice. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to  that  in 

best  day  law  schools. 
A  school  of  high  standards  adapted  to   the 

needs  of  employed  men  and  women. 
Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as  lawyers, 

judges,  business  executives. 
Exceptional   faculty    of    practicing   lawyers 

who    are    graduates  of    leading    day    law 

schools. 


Graduates  of  Quincy  High  School  admitted  without  examination 

For  catalog  or  further  information  write 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVENING  DIVISION 
312  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  Kenmore  5800 


Capital  $150,000 


Surplus  $1,250,000 


City  Square 
Quincy 

Granite  7500 


b 


SECURITY 
SERVICE 


Post  Office  Bldg. 
Wollaston 

Granite  7500 


GRANITE  TRUST  COMPANY 

"The  Friendly  Bank" 

Largest  Relative  Surplus  of  any  New  England  Commercial 

Bank 

Oldest — Strongest — Largest 
Commercial  Bank  in  "The  Granite  City" 

We  solicit  your  patronage 

Theophilus  King,  President  W.  J.  Martin,  Treasurer 

Delcevare  King,  Vice  President     H.  P.  Hayward,  Secretary 


NATIONAL 
MOUNT  WOLLASTON 

BANK 


Established  1853 


Savings  Department 

Interest  begins  the  First  Day 
of  each  Month 


Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Boxes  rent  for  $5.00 
and  up  per  year 

OPEN  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  7-9 


Member  of  Federal  Reserve  Banft 


265  Granite  Street  t~/)&J£J!£&Q   Quincy,  Massachusetts 


